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Dell*  OptiPlex* 


When  MCI  asked,  Dell  answered.  By  delivering  thousands  of  desktops  that  were  completely  compatible 
with  MCl's  existing  network.  Compatibility  that  MCI  could  really  rely  on  because  we  custom-build  every  Dell 
system  to  the  specifications  of  a  customer's  network.  With  industry  standard  components,  instead  of 
proprietary  ones.  We  then  test  and  validate  not  only  with  respect  to  major  operating  systems,  but  also  to 
the  particular  customer's  needs.  Including  logging  onto  a  server  and  transmitting  data. 

You  see,  at  Dell  we  don't  just  sell  directly  to  customers.  We  listen  directly  to  them.  Since  everything 


goes  through  us,  we're  accountable  every  step  of  the  way.  Accountability  that  has  gained  us  the 
number  one  position  when  it  comes  to  providing  desktop  PCs  to  Corporate  America!  The  fact  is,  Dell 
is  built  from  the  ground  up  to  answer  the  needs  of  business.  So  let  us  ask  you  a  question. 

What  can  we  build  for  your  company?  Call  us  at  1-800-626-9524  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com 


D0LL 

www.dell.com 


tlDC  Quarterly  Market  Tracker.  0297  desktop  shipments  to  U  S  businesses  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  Not  all  products  in  the  OptiPlex  line  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor 
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a  lot  of  hcird  work  and 
brainpower  made  for  a 

successful  outsourcing  relationship. 


-John  Deane  (left),  IS  head  at  Medpartners,  and  Henry  Hortenstine, 
executive  VP  at  Affiliated  Computer  Services 
Cover  photo  by  Dan  Bryant 
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Relationship  Rx 

COVER  STORY:  OUTSOURCING  The  story  of  Caremark 
International  Inc.  and  Affiliated  Computer  Services 
Inc.  shows  that  even  the  most  troubled 
outsourcing  partnership  can  achieve  a  meeting 
of  the  minds.  By  Peter  Fabris 


Agents  of  Change 

PREPARING  FOR  CHANGE  IN  THE 
INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  In  the  dog-eat- 
dog  insurance  industry,  business  as  usual 
can  mean  the  end  of  business. 

By  Bronwyn  Fryer 

Power  Steering 

UTILITY  DEREGULATION  Soon,  U.K.  consumers 
will  be  able  to  shop  freely  for  electrical  power,  changing 
the  game  for  utilities.  Just  ask  ScottishPower. 

By  Malcolm  Wheatley 


Clients  Agree,  Openlngres  Is  The 
Industry’s  Most  Manageable  DBMS. 


Our  400+  user 
client/server 
Openlngres 
application  runs 
our  entire  businei 
yet  only  requires 
as  little  as  five 
hours  a  week  to 
manage  — that’s 
incredible!” 


'Rocket  science 
isn’t  easy  to 
manage,  but 
Openlngres 
can  take  you 
to  the  stars.” 


David  Tondreau 
President 
Leading  Computer 
Technologies,  Inc. 


“We  only  need  one 
DBA  to  keep  our 
24x7  system 
up  and  running.” 


“L’Oreal  chose 
Openlngres  as 
its  single  DBMS 
because  it  is 
the  most  flexible, 
reliable  and  easiest 
to  manage.” 


John  McKenna 
Database  Administrator 
Cardiac  Computer  Center 
Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 


Applications  developed  with  Openlngres®  are  easier  and  more  affordable  to 
build,  implement  and  administer.  And  they  require  a  fraction  of  the  resources, 
time  and  money  to  manage. 

That's  because  performance  and  manageability  are  designed  into  the 
Openlngres  system  from  the  ground  up.  Visual  DBA,  the  graphical  “control 
center”  for  all  aspects  of  Openlngres  database  administration,  lets  you 
manage,  tune  and  configure  the  database  with  point-and-click,  drag-and- 
drop  facilities.  Features  such  as  rule-based  configuration  mean  that 
Openlngres  is  not  only  easily  and  highly  configurable,  but,  more  importantly, 
it  doesn't  require  an  army  of  consultants. 

Openlngres  gives  you  the  ultimate  flexibility  in  customizing  your 

backup  strategy.  While  users  continue  working, 
online  backups  of  entire  databases  or  even 
a  single  table  maximize  uptime  and 
data  availability. 

Openlngres  gives  you  all  the  facilities 
you  need  for  distributed  configurations. 
Its  transparent  access  to  other  corporate 
data  sources,  such  as  DB2,  SQL  Server, 


Openlngres  2.0 
Now  Available 


r 


CA-Datacom®  and  CA-IDMS®as  well  as  industry  leading  replication  mean  full 
enterprise  wide  access  to  data,  anytime,  anywhere. 

Openlngres  applications  deliver  mission-critical  reliability  and 
performance.  And  they  can  be  deployed  without  changes  in  any  of  the 
environments  including  NT,  UNIX  and  OpenVMS. 

Many  clients  also  sleep  better  at  night  knowing  that  their  DBMS  is 


tightly  integrated  with  Unicenter®  TNG" 
independent  software  company. 


For  More  Information 
Gall  1-888-7INGRES 

www.cai.com 


and  backed  by  the  world's  leading 


Qomputer 

/\  SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Openlngres 
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©1997  Compaq  Compute*  Cotporalion.  AH  lytirs  reserved  Coui|xx|  rey, stored  U  S  Patent  and  Trodemorl.  OHn 
and  Pentium  II  processa  only  available  on  selected  CVskpiu  nrovlels  24X  MAX  CD-ROM  drive  data-transfei 


Every  time  you  put  a  computer  on  someone's  desk  you 
have  two  options.  You  can  either  make  that  person 
happy,  or  unhappy.  We  suggest  you  choose  the  former. 

Introducing  the  new  Compaq  Deskpro.  A  line  of 
desktops  that  will  satisfy  everyone's  changing  needs. 

Inside  the  Deskpro  series  you'll  find  the  latest  innova¬ 
tions.  Like  Intel  Pentium®  II  processors,  so  your  end 
users  can  do  more,  faster.1  A  24X  MAX  CD-ROM  for 
increased  performance.  Ultra  ATA  hard  drives  for 
ultra-fast  transfer  rates.  Remote  wakeup  so  your  system 
can  be  updated  during  off  hours.  Up  to  512KB  cache 
for  added  memory  and  speed.  Prefailure  warranties’ 
so  you  can  catch  component  problems  before  they 
happen.  You  can  even  expand  the  memory  of  most 
Deskpro  models  up  to  384MB. 

And  to  make  it  all  more  manageable,  we're  offering 
enhanced  Intelligent  Manageability.  Now  you  can 
wake,  boot,  support  and  shut  down  your  PC  network 
all  from  a  single  location — invisibly  and  without 
disrupting  your  end  users. 

For  more  information  about  the  Deskpro  series,  con¬ 
tact  your  local  reseller  or  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com/ 
products/ desktops/. 


28  Super  Users  Speed  to  the  Rescue 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  SAP  implementations  require 
money,  planning  and  a  new  breed  of  user.  Here’s  how 
those  users  ensure  success.  By  Danielle  Anderson 

32  Bringing  the  Top  Brass  on  Board  for  Y2K 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  To  launch  a  successful  transition, 
you  need  to  do  two  things:  educate  and  collaborate. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 


Your  Database  Is  about  to  Get  More 
Complicated 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  A  complicated  database  is  good 
news  if  you’re  looking  for  ways  to  store  images,  audio, 
video  and  other  Web  elements.  By  Derek  Slater 
•  ATM  •  Cryptography  •  Electronic  checks 


72  Coopers  &  Lybrand's  Ellen  Knapp 

SHOP  TALK  A  chief  knowledge  officer  discusses  managing 
knowledge  assets.  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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COVER  STORY:  INTRANET 
STRATEGIES  At  Weyerhaeuser,  a  carefully 
tended  intranet  branches  out. 

TRACKING  DEBTS  Online  databases 
and  Web-powered  bill  collectors  help  com¬ 
panies  track  down  deadbeats. 

BOOK  EXCERPT:  INTRANETS  Suns  CIO 
discusses  the  intranet  balancing  act. 

NETREPRENEURS  BusinessTech earns 
its  keep,  while  The  Mining  Co.  strives  for 
paydirt. 

GRAY  MATTERS  Wrestling  over  domain 
names  is  the  latest  corporate  contact  sport. 

CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  Advertising 
online  is  easy  to  do  poorly  and  hard  to  do 
well.  A  few  tips  on  the  latter. 

POWER  SOURCE  Getting  the  information 
you  need  doesn't  have  to  be  a  headache. 

BY  REDESIGN  BMW  establishes  more 
than  presence  on  the  Web. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  PATRICK  J.  MCGOVERN 
President  KF.LLY  CONLIN 

Chief  Operating  Officer  JAMES  CASELLA 
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Oracle  Web  Application  Server  3.0 
puts  you  on  the  fast  track  to  Network  Computing 

— and  keeps  you  there. 


Did  your  Web  server  become  business  critical  overnight 
—  but  your  Web  server  software  didn’t? 

Do  you  want  to  Web-enable  all  your  mainframe  data 

—  but  don’t  know  how? 

Do  you  want  to  move  your  client/server  applications 

to  thin  client  applications 
—  without  risk? 

Let  Oracle  Show  You  How 


Applications  running  on  a  professionally  managed  server  network  offer  huge  economies  of  scale  — 
lower  hardware  and  administrative  costs  —  while  dramatically  improving  application  performance, 
reliability  and  security.  Oracle’s  Application  Server  delivers  all  of  this:  high-performance,  fault  toler¬ 
ance  and  security.  It  also  offers  a  wide  choice  of  development  tools:  HTML,  Java,  C,  LiveHTML, 
Perl,  VRML  plus  our  own  PL/SQL,  Developer/2000'N'  web  forms  and  web  reports. 


ORACLE' 

Enabling  the  Information  Age" 


For  your  free  Trial  CD  of  Oracle®  Web  Application  Server  3.0,  call  Oracle 
at  1-800-633-1059,  ext.  1  1878  or  download  at  http://www.oracle.com/WAS3-0 


€>1997  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Developer/2000  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  trademarks 
of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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No  endorsement  can  make  you  feel  comfortable  unless 
it  comes  from  a  credible  source.  And  with  one  major 
corporation  after  another  switching  to  Gateway  2000®, 
that's  exacdy  what  you  get. 

Like  you,  other  corporate  IS/IT  managers  needed  business 
computers  specifically  designed  to  meet  their  needs  and 
exceed  their  expectations.  And  that's  exactly  what  we  gave  them. 

For  starters,  the  E-Series  desktop  line  meets  manageability  head- 
on  with  features  like  stable  network-ready  platforms, 
DMI  compliance  and  LANDesk"  Client  Manager.  So  your 
company  can  grow  at  its  own  pace. 

And  no  one  in  the  industry  can  match  the  degree  of 
modularity  offered  by  Gateway rM  Solo™  portable  computers. 
Now,  not  only  can  you  switch  components  individually  with 
one  product,  you  can  also  switch  components  across  the  current 
Gateway  Solo  line. 


We  also  have  a  full  line  of  servers  that  are  among  the  industry 
leaders  in  fault-tolerance  capabilities.  And  each  server  is 
equipped  with  components  that  allow  for  easy  scaleability  in 
memory  and  expansion  in  network  size.  So  if  your  company 
grows  from  30  employees  to  3,000,  now  your  network  can  too. 

Of  course,  our  full  line  of  workstations  can  grow  with  you  as 
well.  Each  workstation  is  certified  with  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
and  leading  application  software.  And  each  one  features 
industry-leading  graphic  power  which  provide  you  with 
uncompromising  performance. 

The  way  we  see  it,  when  it  comes  to  business  computers, 
we  won't  stop  until  we're  the  leader.  So  give  us  a  call  and  we'll 
put  you  in  touch  with  one  of  our  sales  representatives. 
They’ll  be  happy  to  answer  all  your  questions.  Of  course, 
you  could  also  talk  to  our  friends  at  Union  Pacific,  Ocean 
Spray.  Hughes  Defense  Communication... 


E-1000  Low  Cost  Network  Ready  Desktop  •  Intel*  166MHz  Pentium"  Processor  with  MMX"**  Technology.  16MB  SDRAM  ■ 
Pipelined  Burst  Cache  •  EV500 .28  Screen  Pitch  15"  Monitor  (13.9"  Viewable  •  Integrated  PCI  Video  with  2MB  DRAM  ■  1  2GB  EtDE 
Hard  Drive  •  35"  Diskette  Dnve  •  16-Bit  Sound  Blaster"  Compatible  Business  Audio  » Integrated  10  100  Fast  Ethernet  ■  E-Series  Low- 
Profile  Desktop  Case  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  Mouse  •  Microsoft*  Windows"  95  •  Desktop  Management  Interface  (DM!)  1 . 1  Compliant  • 
Intel  LANDesk'  Client  Manager  3.01  S1099  Business  Lease  S40  mo. 

E-3I10SE  Mainstream  Network  Ready  Desktop  ■  bed  233MHz  Pennum"  II  Processor  with  MMX  Technology.  32MB  SDRAM  • 
Integrated  512K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache  ■  EV700 .28  Screen  Pitch  l7"  Monitor  .15  9"  Viewable'  ■  AccelGraphics  Pern 
with  8MB  SCRAM  ■  3.2GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Dme  •  12X  CD-ROM  Dnve  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com*  Ethernet  Adapter  ■  E-Senes 
Mid-Tower  Case  (shown  with  desktop  case  option)  ■  104'  Keyboard  and  MS*  lnteUiMouse:u  ■  MS  Windows  95  ■  (DMT  1  1  Compliant 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01  ■  Gateway  Gold'"  Service  and  Support  for  E-Series  PCs*  $1999  Business  Lease  $73  mo 

&3U0XL  Ogh  Poforaance  Network-Ready  Desktop  •  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  U  Processor  with  512K  ECC  Cache.  64MB  SDRAM 

■  EV900  .26  Screen  Pitch  19"  Monitor  ( IS*  Viewable)  ■  AccelGraphics  Permedia  2  32-Bit  AGP  with  8MB  SGRAM  ■  6.4GB  Ultra  ATA 
Hard  Drive  •  12X  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5“  Diskette  Dnve  ■  3Com  Ethernet  Adapter  ■  E-Series  Mid-Tower  Case  ■  104'  Keyboard  and 
MS  IntelliMouse  •  MS  Windows  95*  (DMI)  1.1  Compliant*  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01  •  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support 
for  E-Series  PCs'  $2999  Business  Lease  'Si  10'mo 

E-5002  Standard  Technical  Workstation  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentmmll  Processor  (Dual-Processor  Ready)  ■  12SMB  ECC  SDRAM  • 
EV900 .26  Screen  Pitch  19*  Monitor  (18*  viewable)  ■  8MB  AccelGraphics  Permedia  2  AGP  Graphics  Card  *  Seagate'  9GB  10,000  RPM 
Ultra  Wide  SCSI  Hard  Dr  ■  I  iskette  Dnve  ■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  ■  3Com  10/100  PCI  Network  Card  ■  E-Series 
Workstation  Tower  Case  ■  104+  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  ■  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.01*  MS  Windows  NT*  4.0 
$4999  Business  Lease  Sl83/mo.  CDRS-03  32.42 

Gateway  Solo™  2300  Portable  *12.1*  SVGA,  TFT  or  DSTN  Color  Display  *  Intel  PentiumProcessors  with  MMX  Technology  up  to 
233MHz  ■  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB  ■  256K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache  ■  128-Bit  Graphics  Accelerator  w/64K  Colors  ■  Up  to  4GB 
Hard  Drive  ■  Modular  3.5*  Diskette  Dnve  ■  Modular  6X  min'l  IX  max  CD-Rom  Drive  *  16-Bit  Wavetable  Sound  &  Stereo  Speakers 

■  NiMH  &  AC  Pack  or  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  &  AC  Pack  ■  85-Key  MS'  Windows'  95  Keyboard  ■  Carrying  Case  *  NTSC/PAL 
Video  Out  *  USB  Ports  &  Zoomed  Video  ■  MS  Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT  4.0  ■  2MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business 
Edition  Plus  Encarta"  97  ■  LapLink'  for  Windows  95  &  McAfee'  VirusScan  ■  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs 
Prices  Starting  at  $2099  Business  Lease  S77/mo. 

Gateway  Solo™  9100  Portable  ■  13.3"  XGA  TFT  Color  Display  (1024  x  768  resolution)  ■  Intel  Pentium  Processors  with  MMX 
Technology  via  Intel’s  Mobile  Module  (I.M.M.)  ■  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB  ■  Up  to  512K  Cache  ■  4MB  EDO  Video  RAM  (1280 
x  1024  external)  ■  Up  to  5GB  Hard  Drive  •  Removable  Combo  6X  min/1  IX  max  CD-ROM  &  3.5*  Diskette  Drive  ■  Premium  Sound 
System  w/16-Bit  Wavetable  Sound  &  Yamaha'  Stereo  Speakers  ■  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  &  AC  Pack  •  Full  88-Key  MS  Windows 
95  Keyboard  ■  Carrying  Case  ■  NTSC/PAL  Video  Input  &  Output  ■  USB  Ports  &  Zoomed  Video  ■  15-Pin  MIDl/Game  Port  ■  MS 
Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT 4.0  ■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition  Plus  Encarta  97  ■  LapLink/5r  Windows 
95  &  McAfee  VirusScan  *  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Supportfor  Portable  PCs  Prices  Starting  at  $3499  Business  Lease  $128/mo. 

NS-7002  Standard  Workgroup  Class  Server  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  two  processors) 

•  Error-Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  64MB  RAM  ■  Several  RAID  Upgrades  available  ■  4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI 
Hard  Drive  ■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com  10/100  Ethernet  Adapter  ■  Seven-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  ■ 
325- Watt  Power  Supply  ■  104' Keyboard  8t  Microsoft  IntelliMouse*  InforManager'  Server  Management  system  with  ActiveCPR 
Processor  Protection  'Intel  Pentium  Pro’  models  available  $3299  Business  Lease  '$121/mo. 

NS-8002  Standard  Department  Class  Server  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  two  processors) 

•  Error-Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  128MB  RAM  *  Quick  Hot-Swap  (QHS)  RAID  Storage  System  with  three 
channel  controller  •  (Three)  Hot-Swappable  4.2GB  SCA  Hard  Drive  ■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  3Com 
10/100  Ethernet  Adapter  *  Thirteen  Bay  Server  Tower  Case  ■  Dual  365- Watt  Redundant  Power  Supplies  with  Loadshare  Capability  * 
104' Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  *  InforManager  Server  Management  System  with  ActiveCPR  Processor  Protection  ’Intel  Pentium 
Pro  Models  available  $7999  Business  Lease  '$293/mo. 

NS-9006  Standard  Enterprise  Class  Server  ■Two  Intel  200MHz  PentiumPro  Processors  with  512K  Cache  (expandable  to  six  proces¬ 
sors)  ■  Error-Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem  with  128MB  RAM  ■  Quick  Hot-Swap  (QHS)  RAID  Storage  System  with 
Three  Channel  Controller  ■  (Three)  4.2GB  SCA  SCSI  Hard  Drives  *  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  *  3Com  10/100 
Ethernet  Adapter  ■  Double-Wide  Fourteen-Bay  Chassis  ■  N+l  Power  Supply  Susbsystem  with  Two  Hot-Pluggable  350-Watt  Power 
Supplies  (upgradeable  to  four)  ■  104'  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  ■  InforManager  Server  Management  system  with  ActiveCPR  proces¬ 
sor  protection  $12,999  Business  Lease  !S476/mo. 


GATEWW2O00 


“YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

• - 

CALL  1-888-888-0952  www.gateway.com 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1997  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Gateway  2000,  black-and-white  spot  design,  ”G"  logo  and  “You've  got  a  friend  in  the  business"  slogan  are  registered  trademarks;  Gateway  and 
Gateway  Solo  are  trademarks;  and  Gateway  Gold  is  a  service  mark  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel,  LANDesk  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks, 
and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  Gateway  E-Series  PCs  and  NS-Senes  Servers  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Gateway  Solo  PC  does  not 
contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  2000 
products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  2000  specifications  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance, 
or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  or  applicable  sales  tax.  Gateway  2000 
Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  *E-Series  PCs  are  covered  by  a  three-year  limited  warranty.  Length  and  type  of  service  varies 
by  product.  Call  or  write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranty:  800-846-2000.  610  Gateway  Drive,  N.  Sioux  City,  SD  57049.  Leasing  arranged  by  independent 
leasing  companies  to  qualified  commercial  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  36-month  term.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


When  there  is 


an  overabundance  of  something — 
information,  for  example — we  put  a  premium  on  the  ability  to  sort 
through  the  excess  and  pick  out  the  few  things  that  will  really  add  value. 
Today,  we  have  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  IT.  Just  as  filtering 

services  for  news  feeds  are  in  ever-greater 
demand,  so  too  is  the  ability  to  know  when 
technology  is  not  appropriate  to  your 
organization’s  goals. 

Technology  can  do  marvelous  things. 
But  it’s  incredibly  expensive,  and  the 
number  of  products,  vendors,  integrators 
and  consultants  seems  to  compound 
every  other  week. 

A  CIO  who  is  a  technology  whiz  but 
doesn’t  thoroughly  understand  his  or 
her  company’s  business  has  little  chance 
of  succeeding  in  this  environment. 

When  the  only  tool  available  is  a  ham¬ 
mer,  there  is  a  premium  on  being  able 
to  make  that  hammer  do  extraordinary  things.  When  the  choice  of  tools 
seems  limitless,  the  ability  not  only  to  zero  in  on  the  right  tool  for  the  job 
but  also  to  determine  the  right  job  in  the  first  place  is  what  matters. 

David  Jones,  managing  director  of  the  information  systems  division 
at  U.K.  utility  ScottishPower,  has  that  ability.  Jones’s  industry  is  under¬ 
going  tremendous  change  as  a  result  of  deregulation  and  unprecedented 
foreign  and  domestic  competition.  His  company  faces  choices  it’s  never 
had  to  consider  before.  And  plenty  of  folks  are  lining  up  to  offer  advice. 

But  Jones  knows  his  business  and  his  customers.  He  has  invested  in 
systems  where  he’ll  get  the  biggest  payback  and  is  steering  clear  of  those 
with  a  less-certain  return,  such  as  customer  segmentation  databases, 
despite  significant  pressure.  “In  the  utility  industry,  we’re  told  that 
we’ve  got  to  understand  our  customers  better,”  says  Jones  in  “Power 
Steering,”  beginning  on  Page  56.  Jones  is  skeptical,  writes  Peter  Fabris. 
“Product  differentiation?  Our  electricity  is  the  same  as  everybody  else’s. 
Buying  patterns?  People  either  buy  our  electricity  or  they  don’t.  Con¬ 
sultants  will  tell  you  that  customer  information  is  vital,  but  it’s  a  myth.” 

Only  a  CIO  who  really  knows  his  or  her  business  and  customers  can 
rake  that  kind  of  stand  in  the  face  of  such  pressure  in  a  time  of  great 
change.  It  takes  both  confidence  and  common  sense. 

With  the  profusion  of  choices  available  today,  there  aren’t  many  com¬ 
panies  that  can  afford  to  have  it  all.  Have  you  had  to  make  a  tough 
choice  among  competing  technology  projects?  We’d  love  to  hear  about  it. 
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One  company.  One  contract.  Giving  you  complete  control  over  your 
communication  expenses,  j  Working  with  what  seems  like  hundreds  of 
different  local  phone  companies  is  not  only  confusing,  it’s  costly.  So  work  with  MCI. 
For  everything.  Including  Data,  Conferencing,  Internet  and  Local  service.  Giving 
you  complete  control  over  what  you’re  spending  and  what  you’re  saving  (one 
contract  means  volume  discounts).  So  you’ll  always  know  just  where  you're  going. 

Local  and  cellular  services  are  only  available  in  certain  areas  This  offcns  only  available  for  metiium-iarge  businesses  with  local  service  over  MCI  facilities  Not  available  m  all  areas  Cali  tor  availability 


Is  this  a  great  time,  or  what?  :-) 
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New  On  Our  Web  Site 


THE  MORE  THINGS  CHANGE... 
One  of  my  work  associates  just  gave  me 
“The  Bigger  Picture”  [May  15,  1997] 
following  a  discussion  in  which  I  stated 
that  vendors  and  consultants  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  promoters  of  change  in  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  because  without  change,  they  are 
out  of  a  job.  Most  change  is  probably 
good.  However,  as  Tom  Davenport  points 
out,  the  fascination  with  technology  has 
obscured  the  purpose  of  information 
technology:  to  inform  people.  I  like  the 


military  analogy  whereby  information 
becomes  “intelligence”  when  it  can  be 
used  to  take  a  tactical  or  strategic  advan¬ 
tage.  That  is  like  a  business  trying  to  gain 
competitive  advantage.  The  MIS  com¬ 
munity,  of  which  I  am  a  part,  has  to  be 
the  force  to  bring  reality  about  informa¬ 
tion  technology  to  the  company  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  many  CEOs  read  the 
technology  hype  and  equate  it  to  saving 
money  and/or  gaining  an  advantage. 
Enough  articles  have  been  published 
lately  that  give  credence  to  the  notion 
that  moving  to  new  technology  in 
fact  costs  more,  at  least  in  the  near 
term,  without  any  guarantees.  The 
“client/server”  (whatever  that  means 
today)  hype  has  promised  faster  delivery 
of  data  at  lower  costs.  I  would  contend 
that  we  have  been  in  a  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment  for  30  years.  It’s  just  a  matter 
of  how  much  processing  goes  on  [and] 
where  and  how  is  it  presented  to  the  end 
user.  If  new  technology  costs  more  and 
delivers  much  more,  then  the  cost  may 
be  justified.  But  implementing  some  of 
the  new  technologies  requires  retraining 
and/or  hiring  new  employees  with 


appropriate  skills;  abandoning  current 
system  management,  security  tools  and 
practices  that  have  proved  successful;  dis¬ 
tributing  data  that  becomes  inconsistent 
across  the  corporation;  and,  to  every¬ 
one’s  chagrin,  disappointing  the  com¬ 
pany  leaders. 

In  the  excerpt,  Davenport  writes, 
“Managers  who  take  an  ecological 
approach  believe  that  information  is 
not  easily  stored  on  computers — and 
is  not  ‘data.’”  Information  is  very  eas¬ 
ily  stored  on  computers.  What  really 
needs  tremendous  em¬ 
phasis  is  that  it  is  not 
easily  retrieved  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  that  it  can  be  used 
tactically  or  strategically 
unless,  of  course,  the  cor¬ 
rect  database  design  and 
implementation  have 
been  completed  success¬ 
fully.  Vendors  continu¬ 
ally  try  to  upstage  one 
another  by  producing  the 
“next  generation”  rela¬ 
tional  database  or  the 
“perfect”  data  retrieval 
tool.  They  should  con¬ 
tinue  this.  However,  CIOs  and  CEOs 
should  understand  that  moving  to  the  lat¬ 
est  and  greatest  probably  will  not  solve 
their  problems.  Stay  after  the  company 
leaders  to  forgo  change  for  the  sake  of 
change  (or  to  have  the  latest  toys). 

Richard  M.  Harris 
Conway,  Ark. 
rharri@acxiom.com 
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PAST  ARTICLES 
IN  FULL 

Curious  about  the  Web?  Wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  Internet  is  the  way  to  go 
at  your  company?  Visit  our  site  for 
answers  to  these  questions  and  for 
full-text  versions  of  past  articles 
from  CIO  Web  Business, 
webbusiness.  cio.com 


LOOKING  BACK 

There’s  a  lot  to  say  about  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  Find  out  what 
we’ve  said  in  past  articles  by  search¬ 
ing  by  topic  through  our  extensive 
article  archive  of  CIO  magazine. 
www.  do.  com! archive 


RESOURCE  CENTERS 

CIO’s  Resource  Centers  provide  IT 
and  business  executives  with  links 
to  trends,  developments  and  intelli¬ 
gence  on  how  to  use  technology  for 
competitive  business  advantage. 
www.  cio.  com/ forums 
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Here’s  how.  Partner  with  BDM  to  clear 
the  hurdles  to  compliance  with  calm  assur¬ 
ance.  We  know  how  to  successfully  manage 
all  aspects  -  business  and  technical  -  of 
century  date  change  challenges.  We’ll 
work  your  top  priorities  and  hottest  issues 
with  a  dedicated  project  team  to  complement  your  team’s  efforts 
and  help  mitigate  risks  and  control  costs.  Plus  our  multi-phased 
SMART/2000+SM  solution  is  platform,  language,  and  tool  indepen¬ 
dent  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  Our  resources  can  extend  yours 
to  allow  you  to  continue  business  as  usual. 


SMART/2000+  is  flexible,  too.  If  you 
need  an  end-to-end  solution,  this  is  it. 
Or  count  on  us  to  address  and  resolve 
specific  phases  of  your  Year  2000 
problem,  like  migration  planning, 
renovation,  and  test. 

Either  way,  we’ll  help  you  stay  cool,  calm,  and  in  control. 

Our  confidence  comes  from  experience.  Yours  will  come  from  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  the  millennium  challenge  in  time.  Let’s  get 
started.  Call  us  at  1-800-565-0162,  e-mail  toYear2000@bdm.com 
or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.bdm.com. 


Bnm 

The  Information  Technology  Company 


©  1997  BDM  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Publishers  Note 


“We  both  worked  hard  to  convince  some  vocal  opponents 
within  our  organization  that  this  partnership  could  work.  ” 

-John  M.  Deane 

Executive  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Medpartners  Inc. 

Whether  in  a  dispute  with  a  spouse,  a  tiff  with  a  friend 

or  a  meeting  with  frustrated  and  hostile  employees,  we  can  all  pick  up  on 
signals  and  recognize  brewing  problems.  That’s  the  easy  part.  The  hard  part 

is  reacting  to  these  signals  and  finding  the 
best  way  to  resolve  the  issues. 

This  was  precisely  the  predicament  John 
M.  Deane  found  himself  in  only  a  few 
short  days  after  joining  Caremark  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  as  its  new  CIO.  Even  to  a 
newcomer,  the  tension  between  the  inter¬ 
nal  staff  and  the  staff  of  Caremark’s  out¬ 
sourcing  partner,  Affiliated  Computer 
Services  Inc.,  was  readily  apparent. 
Deane’s  challenge,  therefore,  became 
finding  the  source  of  the  tension,  uncov¬ 
ering  the  issues  and  resolving  them  in  the  quickest,  most  efficient  manner 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  both  his  staff  and  his  company. 

As  a  CIO,  you  have  probably  been  in  a  similar  situation.  Having  had 
some  experience  with  outsourcing,  you  will  agree  that  this  form  of  alliance 
takes  the  same  amount  of  work — if  not  more — as  all  of  your  other  relation¬ 
ships,  both  personal  and  professional.  Outsourcing  relationships  involve 
compromise,  give-and-take,  trust  factors  and,  most  important,  working 
toward  mutual  goals.  Ideally,  these  partnerships  should  be  win-win  situa¬ 
tions,  but  reaching  that  point  is  often  difficult. 

Difficult  but  not  impossible. 

Deane  and  his  partners  at  ACS  were  able  to  change  their  outsourcing 
relationship  from  faltering  to  flourishing.  By  using  open  communication 
and  including  everyone  involved  on  both  sides,  they  were  able  to  achieve 
their  mutual  goals  and  attain  the  win-win  situation  for  which  they  were 
striving.  To  learn  more  about  how  they  made  it  to  this  point,  check  out 
Peter  Fabris’s  story,  “Relationship  Rx”  on  Page  40. 
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visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cio.com/marketing/salesoffices.html. 


Exabyte  Mammoth  technology  adds  up  to  better  backup. 

Far  better,  in  fact,  than  anything  offered  by  DLT™.  If  you’ve  been  thinking  about  DLT’s  “fast  throughput”  -  think  again. 
Independent  testing  demonstrates  Mammoth’s  superiority'  in  real-world  backup  applications.  Certified  by  Microsoft  ' 
to  be  Windows  NT  compatible,  Mammoth  is  also  certified  in  our  laboratories  for  optimum  performance  in  NT  and  UNIX 
environments.  This  performance  combined  with  competitive  pricing  make  Mammoth  the  price/performance  leader. 


Mammoth  wins  on  reliability,  too.  While  a  Mammoth  drive  writes  to  a  tape  in  a  single, 
gentle  pass,  a  DLT  drive  demands  64  high-tension  passes  to  do  the  same  job. 
Small  wonder  that  Mammoth  8mm  tape  drives  are  rated  significantly  more  reliable  than 
comparable  DLT  products.  And  with  Mammoth’s  availability,  it  all  adds  up. 


Want  proof?  The  independent  reviews  are  in  and  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  1 -800-EXABYTE  for  your  free  #1  CHOICE  packet  or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.exabyte.com . 

Exabyte.  The  recognized  leader  in  UNIX,  the  #1  choice  for  NT. 
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2  Exabyte 

www.exabyte.com 


Cl  997  Exabyte  Corporation  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies.  Exabyte  Corporation.  1685  38th  Street  Boulder.  Colorado  80301  USA  Phone  1 -800-EXABYTE 


TOTAL  CONTROL  GIVES  YOU  THE  FREEDOM 


‘I  chose  Total  Control  for  minimal 
cost  of  ownership  with  maximum 
flexibility  for  the  future.” 


“I  chose  the  EdgeServer  Card 
to  utilize  Windows  NT  right 
inside  Total  Control.” 

©1997  3Com  Corporation  o'  ::s  subsidiuries-Atl  rights  reserved.  (Com,  the  3Com  logo  arid  V.Everything  a:»  register*  1  e<f!en..nV->  and  x2.  the  >..?  io;;o.  total  lontu 
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TO  CHOOSE 


‘I  chose  HiPer  technology 
to  handle  more  call 
.olume  without  increasing 

my  facility  space.” 


The  Total  Control  Remote  Access 
Concentrator  gives  you  the  power 
to  choose  the  best  remote  access 
solution  for  your  needs. 

You  can  choose  to  utilize  HiPer' 
high-density  technology  to  support 
up  to  336  analog  or  ISDN  calls  in 
8.75"  of  rackmount  height.  You  can 
use  the  EdgeServer'  Card  to  provide 
applications  like  NT  RAS,  Web 
pages,  security,  fax  services  and 
firewall  right  inside  the  Total  Control 
chassis.  And  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  U.S.  Robotics  V.Everything' 
and  X2756K  modem  technology. 

What’s  more,  Total  Control’s  future- 
proof  architecture  enables  software 
upgrades  to  new  technologies  like 
multimedia  and  voice-over-IP.  No 
wonder  Total  Control  has  been  the 
backbone  to  leading  networks  for 
more  than  a  decade. 


Get  Total  Control... 

the  REMOTE  ACCESS 
PLATFORM  of  Choice.™ 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 

Participate  in  the  Double  Up  Program 
and  save  up  to  $3,900  off  list  price. 
For  more  information  or  to  get  your 
Free  CD  ROM  that  lets  you  build  your 
own  virtual  Total  Control  system,  call 
1.800.877.7533  ext.  6973  or  visit 
hiper.3c0m.com. 


Total  Control.  From  the  leader  in  networking. 
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As  Long  As  They  Don’t  Make 
You  Do  Jumping  Jacks... 


PERSONAL  COACHES 


_  OK,  we  admit 

that  the  first  thing  that  captured  our  at¬ 
tention  in  the  press  release  was  the  line 
about  the  “new,  exploding  breed  of 
consultant.”  Presumably  such  a  person 
would  come  in,  do  the  job  and  then  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  gunpowder  flash  instead  of 
asking  for  an  increase  in  billable  hours. 
Sweet  as  that  image  may  be,  it  turns  out 
the  release  was  actually  talking  about 
the  rapidly  growing  (“exploding”)  field 
of  personal  coaching. 

Personal  coaches  do  not  put  clients 
through  the  rigors  of  weight  training  or 
aerobics;  rather,  they  provide  analysis 
and/or  motivation  to  help  clients  reach 
career  or  personal  goals.  Coach  Harri¬ 
ett  Simon  Salinger,  for  example,  says 
business  executives  often  seek 


Vcademic  Computing? 

[hereisareaKatch-22. 

People  are  pushed  to  use  the 

technology,  but  most  are  not 

given  the  help  to  do  so." 

Phil  Long,  director  of  user  services 

andsupportSeton  Hall  University, 

South  Orange,  NJ. 

Rapidly  changing  hardware  and 
Chronic^ofi Higher  'Education.^ 

administrator^  wor^that  ™^ss,ve 
IT  investments  will  be  wasted. 
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coaching  because  of  a  desire 
for  better  efficiency  at  work, 
but  just  as  often  they  are 
looking  for  ways  to  achieve 
more  balanced  schedules 
and  priorities.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  don’t 
know  how  to  have  a  life,” 

Salinger  says.  “I  ask  the  last 
time  they  went  on  vacation 
without  their  cell  phone  and 
pager,  and  it’s  a  new  concept. 

They  often  don’t  have  a 
clue.” 

Coaches  can  come  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Salinger  was 
formerly  a  clinical  social 
worker  who,  in  her  own  words, 
was  “quite  finished”  after  many 
years  in  that  field.  Many  other  personal 
coaches  come  from  business,  en¬ 
trepreneurial  or  financial  back¬ 
grounds,  though  Salinger  says  coach¬ 
ing  focuses  primarily  on  building  a 
nurturing  relationship  between  coach 
and  client  rather  than  simply  impart¬ 
ing  useful  information.  “A  coach 
stays  with  the  person  and  works 
with  who  they  are,  not  just  what 
they  do.  Good  coaches  are  always 
growing  and  removing  their  own 
blind  spots  as  well,”  she  says.  Dif¬ 
ferent  coaches  have  different  meth¬ 
ods;  some  insist  on  face-to-face 
meetings,  while  others  choose  to 
work  with  clients  through  phone 
contact.  Salinger,  who  is  based  in 
San  Francisco,  also  keeps  in  touch 
with  clients  through  e-mail. 

Salinger  received  her  training 
as  a  coach  through  a  Houston- 
based  organization  called  Coach 
University  Inc.  (www.coachu. 
com),  which  offers  a  variety  of 
interactive  classes  and  training 
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conference  calls  in  the  coaching  field. 
She  says  the  two-year  Coach  U.  experi¬ 
ence  consists  of  personal  coaching  for 
potential  graduates  of  the  university, 
along  with  a  hefty  amount  of  written 
material  and  instruction  on  220  dis¬ 
tinct  skills,  such  as  techniques  for  client 
empowerment.  About  250  students 
will  graduate  from  Coach  U.  in  1997. 
The  school,  founded  in  1 992,  estimates 
the  number  of  personal  coaches  in  the 
United  States  at  around  2,000,  and  that 
doubles  every  year,  it  says.  Average 
rates  for  personal  coaches  range  from 
$  1 50  to  $500  per  month,  according  to 
Amy  Watson,  a  spokeswoman  for 
Coach  U. 

If  you’re  interested  in  obtaining  a 
coach  of  your  very  own,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coach  Federation,  which  is 
based  in  Angel  Fire,  N.M.,  can  provide 
referrals  at  888  236-9262  or  www. 
coachfederation.org. 

-Derek  Slater 
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Trendlines 


Check  the  Oil  and  the 
G-forces,  Willya  ? 


VIRTUAL  REALITY 


Most  cars  are  lucky  if  the  lo¬ 
cal  mechanic  cracks  open  the  hood  more  than 
once  a  year.  A  Formula  One  car,  on  the  other 
hand,  can't  escape  the  scrutiny  of  its  most  deli¬ 
cate  inner  workings  even  for  a  second.  But  the 
cars  are  used  to  it  by  now.  Formula  One  teams 
like  West  McLaren  Mercedes  have  used  wireless  trans¬ 
mitters  for  years  to  monitor  their  cars'  vital  signs  while 
Speed  Racer  is  behind  the  wheel. 

What's  new  is  the  ability  to  simultaneously  integrate  all 
that  data  visually.  Today,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  team 
is  using  Computer  Associates  International  Inc.'s  Unicenter 
TNG  Real  World  Interface  to  create  a  virtual  reality-based 
3-D  model  of  car  performance.  With  the  new  system,  the 
team's  engineers  can  use  the  3-D  display  to  see  how  differ¬ 


ent  brake  setups  affect  the  car's  han¬ 
dling,  for  instance.  This  information  is  then  compared  with 
the  data  collected  from  previous  races  in  order  to  gauge 
performance  over  time.  The  result:  "Our  engineers  can 
compare  critical  data  to  identify  causal  relationships,"  says 
Ron  Dennis,  managing  director  for  McLaren  International 
Ltd.  in  Woking,  England. 

Now,  about  that  squeak  in  the  dash. . .  ■ 


It  Knows  When  You  Are  Sleeping, 
It  Knows  When  You’re  Awake... 


SLEEP  WATCH 


In  today’s 
time-pressed  world,  sleep 
is  often  the  area  in  which 
we  pay  the  highest  price 
for  our  fast-paced  lives, 
sacrificing  much-needed 
Z’s  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
up.  For  most  of  us,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  usually  reduced  per¬ 
formance  at  work.  That’s 
not  a  good  thing  in  any 
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profession,  but  in  some  it 
can  have  deadly  conse¬ 
quences.  Take  airline  pi¬ 
lots  and  truck  drivers.  For 
them,  less  than  40  winks 
can  ultimately  endanger 
the  lives  of  many  others. 

To  help  prevent  that,  a 
new  device  is  being  tested 
that  can  monitor  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  sleep  and  decide 
when  he  or  she  has  had 
enough  to  perform  the  job 
at  hand.  The  Sleep  Watch, 
designed  and  built  by  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  Precision  Control 
Design  Inc.  of  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla.,  in  partnership 
with  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Re¬ 
search  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  looks  like  a  conven¬ 
tional  wristwatch,  but  it 
also  contains  an  embed¬ 
ded  motion  detector  and 

1  997 


microprocessor.  By  moni¬ 
toring  the  wrist  move¬ 
ments  of  the  individual 
wearing  it,  the  motion  de¬ 
tector  can  distinguish 
when  that  person  is  asleep 
or  awake.  “When  muscle 
motion  gets  low  enough, 
you  can  extrapolate  from 
that  that  you’ve  fallen 
asleep,”  explains  Robert 
Conlan,  president  of  Preci¬ 
sion  Control  Design.  Yet 
by  detecting  subtle  vibra¬ 
tions  caused  by  heartbeats 
and  breathing,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Sleep  Watch  can 
also  tell  when  an  indivi¬ 
dual  has  simply  taken  the 
device  off,  he  says. 

The  unit’s  microproces¬ 
sor  tallies  the  total  amount 
of  sleep  over  each  24-hour 
period  and  can  determine 
whether  an  individual  has 
had  enough  for  a  given 


job.  The  device  also  has 
enough  internal  memory 
to  keep  a  “log”  of  the 
wearer’s  sleep  activity — 
including  sleep  hours, 
waking  hours  and  time  in 
which  the  device  was  not 
worn — for  up  to  30  days, 
says  Conlan. 

The  Sleep  Watch  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  tested  at  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  for  application  in 
a  variety  of  industries.  In 
one  such  study,  supported 
in  part  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration, 
the  relationship  between 
sleep  and  the  performance 
of  truck  drivers  is  being 
examined  using  computer¬ 
ized  truck-driving  simula¬ 
tions,  according  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Daniel  Redmond,  chief 
of  the  biomedical  assess¬ 
ment  department  for  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed.  Other  potential 
applications  include  use 
by  shift  workers,  air 
crews,  railroad  workers 
and  military  personnel,  he 
says.  ■ 
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DECISIONS  ARE  TOUGHER. 

TIME  IS  CRITICAL. 

RESOURCES  ARE  LEANER. 

AND  THE  BUCK  STOPS  WITH  YOU. 


Introducing 

CFO  Vision 

THE  POWER  TO 


...HYPE  JUST  WONT  CUT  IT  ANYMORE. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT. 


919.677.8200  Fax  919.677. 4444  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397  www.sas.com/vision/ 


Stop  crunching  and  start  analyzing.  With 
CFO  Vision  you  can  visualize  your  business 
interactively.. .and  gain  control  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  spot  opportunities  and  risks  faster 
than  ever  before.  Reengineer  the  entire 
process  of  financial  consolidation,  reporting, 
and  analysis... as  you  accelerate  the  flow 
of  information  to  decision  makers  at  every 
level  of  your  organization. 

With  the  click  of  a  mouse:- 

■  Understand  the  facts  beyond  the  figures. 

■  Improve  timeliness  and  availability  of 
business  reporting. 

■  Analyze  every  “slice”  of  your  business — 
from  branch  profitability  to  product  cost 
analysis — in  any  currency. 

Powerful,  award-winning  data  warehousing, 
OLAP,  graphics,  and  EIS  capabilities  are  all 
included  in  one  fully  integrated,  easy-to-use 
solution.  It's  all  yours  from  one  vendor: 

SAS  Institute,  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  continuous  innovation  and  reliable 
support  at  more  than  29,000  organizations 
worldwide... including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  free  preview  of  CFO  Vision,  just 
give  us  a  call  or  send  us  E-mail  at 
cio@sas.sas.com 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark, 
of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Presenting  our  new  expanded  line  of  servers.  Each  day  more  and  more  companies  realize 
the  power  and  advantages  of  running  their  operations  with  Compaq  servers. 

Today,  over  one  million  Compaq  servers  are  in  operation.  As  the  need  for  this  more  efficient  and 
intelligent  form  of  computing  has  expanded,  our  line  of  servers  has  expanded  to  meet  every  demand. 
The  ProSignia  200  is  our  entry-level  server,  which  your  business  can  buy  for  the  price  of  a  desktop. 

For  workgroups,  we  offer  the  ProLiant  800  and  the  new  850R,  which  is  the  first  high-density,  rack-ready  workgroup  server. 

Moving  up  the  organization,  we  offer  the  scalable  and  flexible  ProLiant  2500  for  departments  and  the  ProLiant  6000,  which  delivers  excellent 
price  performance  for  midrange  enterprises. 

The  ProLiant  6500  and  7000  are  the  newest  scalable  additions  to  our  line  and  establish  solid  enterprise  capabilities.  Each  offers  the  highest 
levels  of  availability  for  7x24  computing. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Compaq  servers  have  set  the  standard  for  open  systems  computing.  Today,  Compaq  management  software  allows 
companies  to  keep  networks  up  and  running  and  costs  down. 

The  days  of  having  to  run  your  business  only  on  the  big,  expensive  iron  are  over.  The  future  with  Compaq  is  a  wide  open,  newly  paved 
superhighway  just  begging  to  be  travelled. 

www.compaq.com/products/servers 


THE  GREAT  TECHNOLOGY 


WON'T  BE  BUILT  WITH 


E  FUTURE 


D  STEEL 


and  Trademark.  Office  FroSignia  and  Prcxianf  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Compaq  4cfrn^ter  Corporation  Not  all  products  In  the 
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Trendlines 


Chess  Nut,  Roasting,  Opens  Fire 


CONTEST  RESULTS 


Back  in  July,  we 
asked  readers  to  imagine  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  Corporate  Executive  Chess  Set,  in 
which  the  king  represents  the  chair¬ 
man  or  shareholders  and  the  queen 
represents  the  CEO.  Then  we  invited 
readers  to  tell  us  what  chess  piece 
they  thought  would  best  represent 
the  CIO  in  such  a  set  (see  Trendlines, 
CIO,  July  1997). 

The  contest  provoked  some  passion¬ 


ate  responses.  For  example,  one  partic¬ 
ularly  heated  contestant  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  lambaste  his  company’s 
top  IS  exec: 

“Our  CIO  needs  to  be  represented 
by  a  rook.  My  company  was  recently 
bought  by  another,  and  the  rank-and- 
file  of  the  purchased  company  are 
treated  in  a  Dilbert-esque  manner, 
while  special  favors  are  extended  to 
those  who  had  the  foresight  to  work 


The  Little  Lawnmower 
That  Could 


for  the  CIO’s  original  company. 

I  further  believe  the  rules  of  the  game 
should  be  changed  to  more  accurately 
reflect  reality: 

1.  The  rook  should  be  able  to  take 
his  own  pawns  if  they  are  in  his  way. 

2.  When  in  danger,  the  rook  should 
be  able  to  swap  positions  with  any  other 
piece  until  the  danger  has  passed. 

3.  If  the  rook  is  taken,  it  immediately 
becomes  a  rook  of  the  opposite  color, 
beginning  play  on  a  square  of  its  choice 
in  the  safest  part  of  the  board.” 

Whew!  Fortunately,  most  readers 
were  kinder.  Following  are  the  contest 
winners;  each  will  receive  a  free  copy  of 
the  Battle  Chess  Collection  CD-ROM, 
courtesy  of  the  good  folks  at  Interplay 
Productions  in  Irvine,  Calif. 


SPYING  SAUCER 


If  a  lawnmower  could  have  anything,  do  you  think  it 
would  want  to  fly?  The  people  at  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corp.  evidently  thought 
so.  First,  they  took  a  roughly  lawnmower-sized  motor  and  juiced  it  up  to  50 
horses.  Then  they  took  the  guts  of  the  mower,  the  blades  and  their  protec¬ 
tive  enclosure,  and  turned  the  whole  thing  upside  down  so  it  could  fly  and 
hover  like  a  helicopter.  Finally,  they  took  the  self-propelled  feature  and  went 
nuts  with  it,  so  that  the  250-pound  high-tech  pod  can  fly  itself  using  a  global 
positioning  system. 

No  mulching  for  this  baby;  drug  snooping,  forest  ranging,  searching  and 
rescuing — not  to  mention  house-to-house  scouting  missions  in  combat 
areas  (it  has  a  TV  camera)— are  some  of  the  roles  envisioned  for  the  Cypher, 
an  "Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle"  (UAV)  in  Sikorsky  jargon.  The  Cypher  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  monitored  from  a  mobile  ground  station  aboard  a  ship,  on  land 
or  in  the  air,  according  to  the  Stratford,  Conn.-based  company.  Commands 
are  relayed  to  the  aircraft  via  a  digital  telemetry  uplink,  while  aircraft  status, 
mission  data,  test  data  and  payload  video  are  merged  into  a  single  data 
downlink  signal  that  is  transmitted  back  to  the  mobile  station. 

So  far,  the  vehicle's  400  flight  hours  have  been  spent  track¬ 
ing  down  mock  drug  traffickers,  scouting  for  under¬ 
ground  tunnels  in  Nevada  and  searching  for 
unexploded  materials  in  Indiana. 
Sikorsky  has  no  plans 
to  add  a  rear  bag, 
though  the  Cypher's 
payload  can  carry  50 


pounds  foras  long  as 
two  hours  at  altitudes  up  to 
8,000  feet. 

Lawn-Boy,  eat  your  heart  out.  ■ 


First  Place: 

“The  piece  that  would  best  represent 
the  CIO  or  the  IT  function  at  my  com¬ 
pany  would  be  the  board.  Here’s  why: 

5.  Everyone  plays  on  the  board,  ev¬ 
eryone  uses  it  differently,  and  if  the 
board  breaks,  the  game  is  over. 

4.  No  matter  how  you  dress  up  the 
board  (with  colors  or  fancy  borders),  a 
simple  black  and  white  board  works 
just  as  well. 

3.  You  can  make  a  whole  bunch  of 
moves  on  the  board  and  still  end  up 
going  nowhere. 

2.  If  everyone  moves  across  the 
board  early  in  the  game  without  much 
planning,  you’re  probably  going  to 
lose. 
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With  an  industry 
leading  7-hour  single 
batten  *  notebook, 
Acer  is  redefining 
mobile  solutions. 


Envision  an  enterprise  that’s 

infinitely  scalable, 

totally  expandable,  completely  compatible, 
easily  manageable,  and  entirely  mobile. 


Introducing  Acer’s  Mobile  Client  Server  solution  —  the  new  way  to  truly  realize  enterprise 
productivity.  Companies  extending  the  enterprise  into  virtual  and  mobile  offices  are 
gaining  the  competitive  edge  through  anytime,  anywhere  access  to  information.  Acer’s  full 
range  of  scalable  solutions,  like  the  AcerAltos™  9000Pro  server  with  dual  Intel®  Pentium® 
Pro  processors,  lets  you  add  users,  power,  and  functionality.  Plus,  the  compatibility, 
connectivity,  security,  mobility,  accessibility,  and  manageability  to  meet  enterprise 
needs.  As  a  world  leader,  Acer  has  over  20  years  of  experience  developing  innovative 
technologies  and  outstanding  support.  Acer’s  Mobile  Client  A.® 

Server  solution.  It’s  the  scalability  you  need  to  be  productive.  %▼ 


With  a  new 
Network  Ready  PC, 
Acer  has  a  range 
of  products  that 
make  sense. 


1-800-558-ACER  &  select 
option  2,  1 
wwwMcer.com/aac/ 


PENTIUM  PRO 

PROCESSOR 


‘Actual  results  may  vary  depending  on  usage  ©1997  Acer  America  Corporation.  Acer  and  the  Acer  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  and  AcerAltos 
is  a  trademark  of  Acer  America  Corporation  and  Acer  Inc  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  Logo,  and  Penoum  are  registered  trademarks  o(  Intel  Corporation 


AcerAltos  servers 
have  manageability 
built-in. 


Trendlines 


Findings  Home  Internet  Use 


1 .  The  pawns  use  the 
board  frequently  but  with 
little  impact,  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  move  less  often  but  with 
more  value  added.  However, 
the  king  (the  chairman) 
hardly  ever  uses  the  board, 
never  goes  far  and  hates  ev¬ 
ery  minute  of  it.” 

-Paul  Maggio 
MIS  Manager 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals  Inc. 

Calvert  City,  Ky. 

Runners  Up: 

“The  pawn.  She  protects  the 
main  pieces  and  at  the  same 
time  often  gets  in  their  way. 
She’ll  be  suddenly  inspired 
to  move  ahead  (two  spaces), 
but  then  gets  stuck  when  she 
meets  resistance  and  winds 
up  having  to  go  diagonally 
to  get  past  an  obstacle.  She’s 
the  perfect  protector,  giving 
support  to  the  major  pieces 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  her¬ 
self  (her  own  goals)  for  the 
greater  good.  And  she’s  con¬ 
vinced  she  could  help  the 
company  succeed  (win)  if 
she  could  only  get  to  be  a 
CEO  (queen  promotion).” 
-A  health-care  manager 

“The  knight.  Just  as  the 
knight  is  better  positioned  in 
the  center  of  the  board,  where 
it  can  initiate  more  aggressive 
and  outcome-influencing 
actions,  the  CIO  constantly 
strives  to  be  positioned  in  the 
middle  of  all  business  plans 
and  strategic  and  tactical 
goals.  His  or  her  influence  is 
drastically  reduced  when  po¬ 
sitioned  on  the  periphery. 

Also  like  the  knight,  the  CIO 
must  be  able  to  jump  over 
his/her  colleagues  to  perform 
most  effectively.” 

-Rich  Cavallo 
Director  of  IS 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

-Derek  Slater 


All  Work,  No  Play... 

Home  Internet  users  spend  little 
online  time  on  entertainment 


That's  (Not?)  Entertainment 

Back  in  the  1950s,  entertainer  Milton  Berle  helped  make  television 
a  home  necessity.  Today,  it  seems  the  Internet  needs  an  Uncle  Miltie  of  its 
own.  At  least  that’s  one  conclusion  drawn  from  a  recent  survey  that  shows 
only  25  percent  of  American  households  are  currently  hooked  up  to  the  In¬ 
ternet,  and  of  those  who  are  online,  most  access  the  Web  for  non-entertain¬ 
ment  purposes. 

According  to  the  1997  Price  Waterhouse  Consumer  Technology  Survey, 
which  polled  1,010  American  consumers  about  new  technologies  such  as  the 
Internet  and  high-definition  television  (HDTV),  of  the  75  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  say  they  do  not  have  home  Internet  access,  46  percent  say  they 
never  will  attain  such  access,  and  only  1 8  percent  of  respondents  say  they 
plan  to  be  online  within  a  year. 

The  25  percent  of  respondents  who  do  have  home  Internet  access  spend  an 
average  of  4.2  hours  per  week  online,  and  the  bulk  of  that  time — 43  per¬ 
cent — is  devoted  to  research  and  information  gathering,  according  to  the 
survey,  which  was  prepared  by  Princeton,  N.J. -based  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  on  behalf  of  Price  Waterhouse  LLP’s  Entertainment,  Media  and  Com¬ 
munications  (EMC)  group.  Respondents  say  they  spend  just  over  a  third  of 
their  online  time  sending 
and  receiving  e-mail;  in 
contrast,  they  spend 
only  9  percent  of  their 
time  playing  games  and 
even  less  time  in  Internet 
chat  rooms  or  shopping 
online  (see  chart). 

But  don’t  start  sound¬ 
ing  the  Internet’s  death 
knell  yet,  warns  Steven 
Abraham,  global  leader 
of  entertainment  and 
media  consulting  for  the 
EMC  group  in  Century 
City,  Calif.  Of  the  46 
percent  of  respondents 
who  say  they  will  never 
get  home  Internet  ac¬ 
cess,  roughly  three  out 
of  four  were  35  or  older; 
there’s  no  true  way  to 
measure  the  future  needs 

of  what  Abraham  calls  the  “up-and-coming  cyber  generation,”  which 
should  be  the  true  target  audience  for  companies  banking  on  their  Internet 
investments.  But  beyond  targeting  the  younger  generation,  Abraham  says, 
companies  must  also  remain  vigilant  in  the  search  for  “killer  apps”  that  will 
help  make  the  Internet  an  essential  medium  for  the  older  generation. 

“Right  now,  we’ve  got  a  technology  that’s  very  primitive  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  consumer,”  Abraham  says.  “The  Internet  is  difficult  to  use,  there 
are  a  lot  of  ways  to  access  it,  there’s  limited  bandwidth,  limited  service  op¬ 
tions — why  should  anyone  be  jumping  up  and  down  to  get  online?” 

But  he  believes  that  as  the  technical  issues  are  solved,  consumers  will  be¬ 
come  as  comfortable  with  the  Internet  as  they  have  with  TVs,  VCRs  and 
PCs.  Says  Abraham,  “It’s  just  a  matter  of  time.”  -Tom  Field 


Entertainment  9% 
(e.g.,  playing  games) 

Reading  publications  5% 
Chatrooms  4% 


No  answer  1% 

—  Two-way  voice 
communication 

1% 

Shopping  1% 
Banking  2% 


SOURCE:  1997  PRICE  WATERHOUSE  CONSUMER  TECHNOLOGY  SURVEY 
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^  magine  getring  crucial 
information  to  every¬ 
one — viewable  from 
•  ■■  every  perspective — at 
.any  level  of  detail. 
Without  praying  for 
miracles.  Arbor'  Essbase' 
is  the  powerful  OLAP 
server  that  lets  you 
deploy  an  entire  multi¬ 
dimensional  reporting 
and  analysis  solution  for 


j  your  data  warehouse.  In 
j  days,  not  months. 

Now  you  can  create  a 
j  server-based  system  that  is 
j  easy  to  define  and  maintain, 
j  So  your  customers  can 
j  choose  the  information 
j  they  need — using  the 
j  tools  they  already  know, 
j  Spreadsheets,  browsers, 
j  report  writers,  desktop 
i  OLAP  tools— you  name  it. 


Stay  ahead  of  your 
customers'  growing 
need  for  information. 

Call  Arbor  Software 

TODAY  AND  ARRANGE  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  W  ORKSHOP. 

In  just  three  days,  you’ll 
have  a  working  model  up 
and  running.  Your  site. 
Your  data.  Your  business 
rules.  Guaranteed. 


ARBOR1 

SOFTWARE 


Driving  Business  Performance 


Amended  OLAl, 


rver 


Ca,lFo'yourfree 
Rat"’g*  Report; 


Arbor  Software  •  800-858-1666  ext.  6000  •  Web  site:  www.arborsoft.com/cio 
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Super  Users  Speed 
to  the  Rescue 

SAP  implementations  require  money,  planning 
and  a  new  breed  of  user.  Here’s  bow  those  users 
ensure  success. 

BY  DANIELLE  ANDERSON 


ON  JULY  1,1996,  THE  SYSTEM 
became  the  stage  at  Wacker 
Siltronic  Corp.  One  hun¬ 
dred  users  had  front-row 
seats  for  the  debut  perfor¬ 
mance  of  SAP  enterprise  software 
at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  offices  of  the 
silicon  wafer  manufacturer  based  in 
Burghausen,  Germany.  That  Monday 
was  a  tense  one  for  the  teams  that  had 
been  staging  the  production  since 
March  1 995.  “We’d  heard  all  the  hor¬ 


ror  stories,”  says  Colleen  Hoyt,  a  fi¬ 
nancial  accounting  supervisor  and 
part  of  the  group  responsible  for  the 
launch’s  success.  “We  were  all  waiting 
for  the  shoe  to  drop.”  It  never  did. 
There  were  some  problems,  she  ad¬ 
mits,  but  no  show  stoppers. 

The  successful  (though  anticlimac- 
tic)  launch  was  attributable  in  no  small 
part  to  Hoyt  and  other  employees  at 
Wacker  who  were  recruited  to  be 
“super  users”  for  the  project.  Hoyt  was 


one  of  10  super  users  who  helped  train 
peers  and  plan  the  implementation  of 
SAP’s  purchasing,  inventory,  accounts 
payable,  controlling  and  general  ledger 
modules.  Wacker’s  super  users  “made 
a  big  difference  in  our  ability  to  stay  on 
track,”  says  Kevin  Funk,  Seattle-based 
manager  of  International  Consulting 
Services  (ICS)  at  Deloitte  &  Touche 
Consulting  Group. 

In  the  complex  and  expensive  world 
of  SAP  (a  gargantuan  piece  of  software 
that  automates  business  processes), 
super  users  are  crucial  to  reigning  in 
the  limitless  possibilities  the  software 
offers,  Funk  says.  That  puts  IS  at  com¬ 
panies  installing  SAP  in  an  interesting 
position:  Users  have  gone  from  merely 
offering  input  on  projects  to  actually 
calling  the  shots  on  implementations. 
“You  need  somebody  who  can  look  at 
and  assess  the  implication  of  the 
change,  and  you  need  it  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  perspective,”  Funk  says.  “It’s  not 
the  IS  department  anymore  that  is 
doing  that.”  As  Wacker  found  out,  the 
combination  of  business  knowledge 
and  technology  smarts  that  super  users 
bring  to  a  project  is  worth  cultivating. 


Helping  Prioritize  and  Design 

Hoyt,  who  has  more  than  17  years  of 
experience  in  Wacker’s  accounting 
department,  was  one  of  the  first  users 
recruited  for  the  project.  Wacker’s 
IBM  mainframe  was  limping  along  on 
its  last  legs  when  a  former  director  of 
finance  enlisted  her  in  the  company’s 
search  for  software  to  facilitate  an 
integrated  client/server  environment. 
He  instructed  her  to  pick  the  other 
team  members,  then  left  for  vacation. 

The  team  never  made  a  software 
recommendation.  A  mandate  for  the 
global  implementation  of  SAP  from 
Wacker’s  parent  company  in  Germany 
ended  the  search.  The  team  focus 
shifted  to  implementation.  During  a 
two-month  planning  period,  Hoyt 
and  her  team  developed  a  project  pro¬ 
posal  addressing  factors  such  as  scope, 
cost,  risk  assessment,  technology 
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Find  30,000  needles  in  a  haystack 


Finish  in  four  weeks 


Without  bleeding 


Introducing  the  Year  2000  Application  Renovation  Center  "  From  Cap  Gemini 


II  hy  stick  your  in-house  developers 
with  the  painful  task  ofY2K  renova¬ 
tions,  when  you  can  outsource  it  to 
a  factory  that  offers  turnaround 
times  of  just  four  weeks  from  spec 
to  deliver);  with  a  1(X)%  renovation 
guarantee? 

( '.all  Cap  Gemini’s  TransMillennium™ 
Services  group  or  visit  our  Web  site 
today.  We  ll  show  you  the  automated 
tools  and  high-speed  methodology 


we  re  using  to  analyze  and  renovate 
more  than  2.5  billion  lines  of  code  for 
200+  clients  worldwide.  We  ll  provide 
you  with  a  price  quote  on  any  MVS 
COBOL  or  other  language  renovation 
as  well.  And,  we  ll  reduce  that  quote 
by  10%  if  you  initiate  a  project  within 
two  weeks. 

All  of  which  is  our  way  of  taking  the 
Y2K  problem  off  your  hands.  And  a 
big  load  off  your  mind. 


To  explore  your  renovation  options, 
call  Cap  Gemini  today. 

48-HOUR  QUOTE  on  standard 
renovation  groups. 

1 0°o  DISCOUNT  on  projects 
initiated  within  2  weeks. 

4-WEEK  TURNAROUND 

from  spec  to  delivery. 

IOODo  MONEYBACK  GUARANTEE  with 
extended  warranties  available. 


I -888-Y2K  -T00AY  •  www.usa.capgemini.com/y2k 


Cap  Gemini  America,  Inc..  TransMillennium1'1  Services,  1 114  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  29th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036 
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changes  and  management  issues.  She 
helped  determine  which  software  mod¬ 
ules,  each  of  which  addressed  different 
business  processes,  were  crucial  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  launch  and  which  could  wait  until  a 
later  phase. 

In  subsequent  phases  of  implementa¬ 
tion,  Hoyt  and  other  super  users  offered 
business-based  suggestions  for  the  system 
design.  “The  super  user  adds  an  overview 
of  the  interaction  within  a  system  that 
other  people  don’t  always  see,”  says  Jan 
Morrow,  a  Wacker  controlling  manager 
who  worked  on  the  implementation.  “You 
need  these  people  to  bounce  ideas  off.” 

Super  users  are  also  used  as  “guinea 
pigs,”  Hoyt  says.  In  the  configuration 
phase,  which  included  unit  testing,  Hoyt 
discovered  problems  with  field  status 
groups,  while  her  counterparts  in  mate¬ 
rials  management  learned  that  online 
purchase  requisitions  weren’t  a  feasible 
option.  Had  these  and  other  small  issues 
gone  unaddressed,  go-live  day  might 
have  been  a  disaster. 

Teaching  Their  Peers 

Insight  gained  during  the  year  of  plan¬ 
ning,  configuration  and  testing  helped 
Hoyt  develop  training  materials  to  sat¬ 
isfy  both  the  “kickers  and  screamers” 
and  more  techno-savvy  employees,  she 
says.  Deloitte  &  Touche  brought  in  an 
outside  trainer  to  help  smooth  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  SAP  system,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  felt  the  training  materials  it  offered 
were  too  complex  for  Wacker,  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  company  with  just  over 
1,200  employees.  If  the  company’s  100 
daily  users  and  500  occasional  users 
were  left  to  fend  for  themselves  after  a 
brief  sink-or-swim  SAP  instruction, 
Hoyt  thinks  they  would  have  panicked. 
“There  was  too  much  to  muddle  through 
for  the  average  user,”  Hoyt  says.  “We 
would  have  had  a  mutiny.” 

Credit  Manager  Frank  Ross  says  that 
the  local  training  Wacker  opted  for 
offered  both  useful  tools  and  practical 
examples.  “It  was  tailored  to  our  com¬ 
pany,  so  you  were  seeing  accounts  that 
you  recognized  and  names  that  you 
knew,”  he  says. 

As  part  of  the  training  segment,  Hoyt 
developed  a  help  card  to  eliminate  time 
wasted  thumbing  through  binders  to 
find  codes.  Hoyt’s  double-sided  tip  sheet, 
which  contained  transaction  codes,  doc¬ 


ument  types  and  number  ranges,  served 
as  a  model  for  the  super  users  delivering 
training  to  Wacker’s  other  departments. 

As  Wacker  continues  to  expand  the 
scope  of  SAP,  more  business-side  em¬ 
ployees  are  gaining  the  opportunity  to 
become  system-savvy  super  users.  An 
employee  in  Morrow’s  department  is 
working  on  a  project  to  implement  pre¬ 
ventive  SAP  system  maintenance.  “We 
send  people  to  training  as  they  need  it, 
but  the  biggest  thing  is  just  giving  them 
the  responsibility  and  letting  them  work 
with  the  system,”  Morrow  says. 

Beyond  the  Launch 

In  the  emerging  SAP  culture  at  Wacker, 
upgrades  and  user  needs  have  created  a 
demand  for  super  users  more  than  a  year 
after  the  launch.  “It’s  a  continually 
evolving  concept,”  Hoyt  says.  “You 
implement  a  system  and  you  really  start 
from  there,  and  you  need  a  staff  avail¬ 
able  to  be  able  to  do  that  so  that  you  can 
look  better  to  your  customers,  whether 
they  are  internal  or  external.” 

Super  users  evolve  to  a  new  level  of 
demand  after  the  launch.  The  consul¬ 
tants  are  gone,  so  they  become  the  in- 
house  team  to  implement  subsequent 
phases  of  the  project  and  handle  ongo¬ 
ing  challenges.  “I  don’t  think  you  could 
maintain  the  system  afterward  without 
a  super  user,”  Morrow  says.  When  a 
problem  occurs,  Wacker  super  users  try 
to  develop  a  solution  on  their  own.  They 
call  consultants  only  when  they  can’t 
solve  the  problem  internally. 

Ross  says  he  relies  on  super  user  sup¬ 
port  at  least  once  a  week.  “SAP  users  are 
required  to  do  far  more  in  terms  of  test¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  and  configuration 
than  the  average  user  of  the  previous 
IBM  system,”  he  says. 

He  suggests  that  every  department 
have  not  only  its  own  super  user  but  also 
an  understudy  capable  of  performing  the 
role  if  necessary.  “Companies  have  to  be 
aware  that  if  they  are  using  SAP,  the 
headhunters  are  going  to  be  searching 
for  their  people,  and  they  are  willing  to 
offer  more  than  the  average  company 
can  pay,”  Ross  warns.  “You  need  a 
super  user,  and  you  need  one  in  training 
right  behind  them.”  BE! 


Danielle  Anderson  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Oak  Park,  III. 


Protecting  Prey 

Super  users  are  prime 
targets  for  headhunters 

The  day  you  go  live  will  be  the  day 
headhunters  start  calling — offering 
your  home-grown  super  users  big 
money  to  join  a  consultancy  and  take  their 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  system 
knowledge  with  them.  While  developing 
your  super  users,  cultivate  a  culture  that  will 
help  retain  them — super  users  don't  become 
obsolete  once  an  implementation  is  done. 

■  Let  them  use  their  new  skills. 
"Companies  need  to  acknowledge  that  they 
need  these  people  in  place  now  that  they 
have  an  integrated  system."  says  Kevin  Funk, 
manager  of  ICS  at  Deloitte  &  Touche.  Be  sure 
to  provide  opportunities  for  continued 
growth  and  development.  "There  are  people 
out  there  who  want  a  dynamic  environ¬ 
ment,"  says  super  user  Colleen  Hoyt.  "I  am 
very  loyal  to  the  place  where  I  work.  It's  the 
challenges  and  learning  things  that  I  like. 

SAP  will  provide  that  for  me  here." 

■  Pick  faithful  employees  for  the  job. 
"Where  we  could,  we  tried  to  get  people  on 
the  project  who  had  demonstrated  a  length 
of  service  to  [Wacker  Siltronic  Corp.],"  Hoyt 
says.  On  the  business  side,  60  percent  of  the 
project  members  had  worked  at  Wacker  for 
1 0  years  or  more;  and  the  remaining  40  per¬ 
cent  had  been  with  the  company  for  three  to 
four  years. 

"On  the  programming  side  we  had  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  situation,"  Hoyt  says.  "We 
had  nobody  because  our  [old  system]  sort  of 
ran  on  its  own.  We  hired  for  those  [positions], 
and  we've  already  lost  one." 

■  Be  accommodating  and  reward  often. 
At  Wacker,  the  SAP  rollout  required  long 
workdays  and  weekend  hours.  The  company 
began  a  regular  program  called  PC  at  Home, 
which  allows  employees  to  put  in  some  of 
that  time  from  the  home  office. 

The  company  also  has  an  employee 
recognition  program  to  reward  extra  effort, 
says  Controlling  Manager  Jan  Morrow.  A  list 
of  special  rewards  ranges  from  standard 
bonuses  to  a  night  out  on  company  plastic. 

■  Money  isn't  everything — but  it 
helps.  "Money  does  play  a  factor,"  Hoyt  says. 
"But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  is  all  that  keeps 
people  in  a  company.  What's  important  to 
me  is  being  respected  for  my  ability  and  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  use  my  ability  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  company." 

-D.  Anderson 
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That’s  why 

there’s  VisionTek. 

Time  ticks  toward  New  Year's  Eve, 
1999.  And  when  the  ball  drops, 
you'll  have  to  be  the  one  to  catch 
it.  Before  it  falls  on  your  entire 
organization. 

In  these  times,  you  need  more 
than  quality  products  from  your 
memory  vendor.  You  need  ideas 
and  assistance  to  make  memory 
management  easier  and  more 
cost-effective.  What  you  really 
need  is  not  to  have  to  worry 
about  it. 

That's  why  we  bundle  extra  services 
for  corporate  IS  with  every  module 
we  sell.  That  includes  keeping  you 
current  on  the  market  forces  that 
will  affect  your  equipment  budgets. 
Tailoring  buy-back  programs  to  help 
you  upgrade  more  economically. 
Helping  you  minimize  downtime 
with  loaner  units,  no-hassle  RMAs 
and  same-day  shipping.  And  more. 

All  because  you  have  enough  on 
your  mind  solving  the  problem  of 
the  century.  Maybe  you  could  use 
the  extra  attention  and  agility  that 
big,  slow,  "memory  for  the  masses" 
vendors  just  don't  deliver.  Call 
today  for  all  the  details.  Because 
the  clock's  ticking. 

Call  your  authorized  reseller  or 
1-800-360-7188. 
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SMOOTHING  THE  CONVERSION  TO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


Bringing  the  Top  Brass 
on  Board  for  Y2K 

To  launch  a  successful  transition ,  you  need  to 
do  only  two  things:  educate  and  collaborate 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  EDU- 
cating  upper-level  man¬ 
agement  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  millennium 
bug,  CIOs,  consultants 
and  year  2000  project  leaders  are  all 
singing  from  the  same  sheet  music. 
“It’s  a  business  issue,  not  a  technol¬ 
ogy  issue,”  goes  the  refrain.  The  goal, 
they  say,  is  to  present  Y2K  conver¬ 
sion  efforts  as  crucial  to  business 
continuity,  not  just  another  niggling 
computer  upgrade. 

“It  is  really  vital  to  have  the  very 
senior  management  people  involved 


in  Y2K,”  says  Sandra  Lutrario,  the 
Xerox  Corp.  information  manage¬ 
ment  director  of  year  2000  strategy 
and  integration.  “With  the  executive 
team,  I  believe  it’s  important  for  them 
to  understand  that  it’s  a  business 
issue — and  to  have  their  sponsorship, 
internalization  and  understanding.” 

Getting  top-level  executives  involved 
with  the  Y2K  project  is  obviously 
important  from  a  budget  approval 
standpoint.  It  also  helps  establish  the 
project  as  a  high  priority  throughout 
the  company  (which  will  remove  bar¬ 
riers  to  progress),  increases  the  likeli¬ 


hood  that  business  partners  will  be 
adequately  prepared  for  the  calendar 
flip  and  brings  the  lawyers  into  the  loop 
to  make  certain  that  the  organization 
isn’t  vulnerable  to  post- 1999  lawsuits. 
Upper-echelon  buy-in  can  also  speed 
up  projects  and  contain  costs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  research  done  by  Capers  Jones, 
chairman  of  Burlington,  Mass. -based 
Software  Productivity  Research  Inc.  So 
what  is  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
involvement  of  CEOs,  CFOs,  board 
members  and  other  top  brass  outside 
of  the  IS  group? 

Step  One:  Consider  Scare  Tactics 

The  process,  according  to  those  who 
have  been  through  it,  begins  with  edu¬ 
cation.  “It’s  clear  that  CEOs  and 
boards  need  to  be  educated,”  says 
Howard  Rubin,  president  of  Rubin 
Systems  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
puter  science  department  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.  “You  can 
tell  them  the  technical  aspects  and 
they’ll  sigh,  tell  them  the  costs  and 
they’ll  be  upset,  but  tell  them  the  lost 
business  opportunity — not  being  able 
to  stay  competitive — and  they’ll  be 
truly  concerned.” 

■  Suggest  disaster  scenarios. 
Lutrario  and  Xerox  CIO  Patricia 
Wallington  took  this  approach,  illus¬ 
trating  the  potential  impact  on  the 
business  of  failure  to  react  in  time. 
“The  CFO  asked  if  we  could  show 
some  examples  of  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  our  billing  system  wasn’t  fixed 
by  2000,”  Lutrario  says.  “So  we 
dragged  them  through  the  details, 
showing  how  invoices  would  be 
[incorrectly]  calculated.”  Lutrario 
demonstrated  how  the  system  might 
deduct  36,525  days  (that  is,  100 
years)  from  an  invoice’s  due  date.  She 
also  cited  an  example  of  a  customer 
who  used  a  credit  card  with  a  post- 
2000  expiration  date  to  purchase 
goods  via  the  company’s  extranet;  the 
transaction  failed. 

■  Cultivate  allies.  While demoscan 
be  dramatic,  IS  executives  also  need 
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Hyperion  Software. 

The  smart  way  to  make  your 
company  more  intelligent. 


Hyperion  Software 
makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  open  your  company's 
data  warehouse  without 
compromising  anything. 

Imagine  your  company's  key 
people  having  the  information  they 
need  to  make  critical  business  deci¬ 
sions  at  their  fingertips  without  you 
lifting  a  finger  to  help  them  get  it? 

With  Hyperion  analytic  financial 
management  solutions,  there's  noth¬ 
ing  imaginary  about  it. 

Take  Hyperion  OLAP.  Its  built-in 
Financial  Intelligence™  opens  the 
door  to  your  company's  data  ware¬ 
houses,  enabling  line  managers  to 
access,  analyze,  report  and  model 
information  on  the  spot  -  without 
taking  up  your  time  in  the  process. 

And  because  Hyperion  Software  eas¬ 
ily  integrates  into  your  technology 
infrastructure,  there's  no  need  to 
reinvent  or  re-engineer  your  existing 
systems  and  standards. 

For  more  information  about 
Hyperion  Software,  and  why  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  FORTUNE  5OO0 
use  it,  call  1-800-286-8000.  Or 
visit  us  at  www.hyperion.com. 
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Listen  to  your  business. 


Year  2000  Challenge 

the  help  of  allies  from  other  parts  of  the 
business  to  convey  the  urgency  of  eradi¬ 
cating  the  millennium  bug.  “Your  legal 
people  [can  help]  show  the  risks  to  top 
managers,  or  your  financial  people  and 
auditors,  or  your  insurance  people,” 
says  Leon  A.  Kappelman,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  North  Texas  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  book  called  Year  2000 
Problem:  Strategies  and  Solutions  from 
the  Fortune  100.  “Good  cooperation 
across  the  whole  organization  can  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure.”  He  recommends  rallying  all  parts 
of  the  business  that  have  a  stake  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  Y2K  problem  to  educate  senior 
management,  help  obtain  buy-in  and 
offer  continuing  support. 

That  means  enlisting  the  heads  of  the 
company’s  lines  of  business  to  get  man¬ 
agement’s  attention,  according  to  analyst 
Gopi  Bala  of  The  Yankee  Group.  “The 
revenue  producers  in  the  company  need  to 
flag  the  issue,”  Bala  says.  “Line-of-busi- 
ness  managers  can  sometimes  be  more 


A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  artk\e  about  a  Y2K  silver 
bullet  prompted  an  aerospace  company  CEO  to  insist, 
"This  is  exactly  why  I'm  not  going  to  fund  a  damn  thing." 


effective  than  a  CIO  in  making  the  case.” 
■  Shoot  down  silver  bullets.  One 

stumbling  block  IS  managers  encounter 
in  educating  CEOs  is  the  expectation 
that  a  catch-all,  silver  bullet  solution 
will  come  along  any  day  to  kill  the  Y2K 
vampire  quickly  and  cheaply.  This  is 
wishful  thinking.  While  new  conversion 
and  testing  tools  are  making  the  process 
more  efficient,  it’s  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
painless  remedy.  The  CEO  needs  to  get 
this  message  before  a  project  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  full  support. 

Explaining  the  complexity  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  part  of  the  process  of  quashing  false 
hopes.  “Boards  seem  to  get  it  in  their 
minds  that  this  is  a  simple  fix,”  says 
Hunter  College’s  Rubin.  “It’s  just  a  two¬ 


digit  year  that  we  need  to  switch.  They 
don’t  understand  why  it’s  so  expensive  or 
difficult  operationally.”  Showing  CEOs 
and  board  members  how  systems  are 
interdependent,  and  how  the  company 
relies  on  the  systems  of  its  suppliers  and 
customers,  can  help  convince  them  that 
a  silver  bullet  can’t  address  all  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  process  issues  related  to  Y2K. 

Sometimes  the  media  can  hinder  a 
CIO’s  efforts  in  this  area.  Speculation  in 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  about 
a  Y2K  silver  bullet  prompted  an 
aerospace  company  CEO  to  insist,  “This 
is  exactly  why  I’m  not  going  to  fund  a 
damn  thing,”  according  to  Thomas  Gary, 
vice  president  of  Data  Integrity  Inc.,  a 
Newton,  Mass.,  consulting  and  software 


firm.  IS  executives  should  be  prepared  to 
handle  those  kinds  of  reactions. 

■  Estimate  return  on  investment. 

CIOs  can  expect  their  chief  executives  to 
ask  about  ROI.  While  experts  strongly 
discourage  companies  from  trying  to 
bundle  reengineering  projects  with  Y2K 
efforts  in  order  to  yield  positive  ROI, 
project  managers  say  there  are  valuable 
returns  from  the  Y2K  project,  though 
they  may  be  hard  to  measure.  “You’re 
making  your  people  smarter  and  more 
skilled,  and  you’re  gaining  new  levels  of 
awareness  about  how  your  systems 
work,”  says  Shelia  Perkins,  director  of 
the  year  2000  project  at  Epsilon  Data 
Management,  a  database  marketing 
company  owned  by  American  Express. 
“You’re  also  cleaning  up  your  infrastruc¬ 
ture  because  you’re  doing  an  inventory  of 
your  assets,  eliminating  redundant  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  and  becoming  more 
efficient.  There  is  ROI,  though  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  it.” 

■  Bring  in  backup.  One  of  the  most 


effective  means  of  convincing  top  man¬ 
agement  is  to  have  an  informed  outsider 
deliver  the  message.  This  can  be  a  trusted 
consultant  or  a  peer  from  a  company 

"He  also  said  that  if  I  ran  into 
any  stumbling  blocks,  I  should 
come  back  and  tell  him  why 
we  needed  them  removed" 

-Dan  Inglis 

that  is  already  addressing  the  problem. 
“They’ve  already  got  the  answers  down, 
and  you’re  not  putting  yourself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  a  target  of  Y2K  criticism,” 
says  Dan  Inglis,  director  of  systems  de¬ 
velopment  for  Allied  Domecq  Retailing, 
the  company  that  oversees  the  Dunkin’ 
Donuts  and  Baskin-Robbins  franchises 
in  the  United  States. 

IS  managers  for  the  state  of  Nebraska 


enlisted  the  help  of  major  Nebraska 
businesses,  including  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Eirst  Data  Corp.,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  governor  and  state  legislature 
of  the  severity  of  the  problem,  according 
to  Rod  Armstrong,  state  information 
technology  coordinator.  The  businesses 
explained  their  own  commitment  to 
addressing  Y2K  and  expressed  their  con¬ 
cern  that  the  state  step  up  as  well. 

Step  Two:  Corporate  Collaboration 

OK,  so  this  educational  scheme  works 
like  a  charm,  and  the  top  brass  is  in  your 
corner.  Now  what?  Frankly,  the  job  is 
only  half  done.  Now  you  have  to  use  that 
support  to  rally  the  rest  of  the  troops. 

At  Allied  Domecq,  coordinating  Y2K 
compliance  at  about  6,000  Dunkin’ 
Donuts  and  Baskin-Robbins  franchises 
as  well  as  throughout  the  central  orga¬ 
nization’s  five  manufacturing  plants,  two 
corporate  offices  and  regional  offices  has 
proved  to  be  a  communication  chal¬ 
lenge.  Systems  director  Inglis  and  Mark 


e  know  you’re  way  too  busy  putting  out  fires 
to  focus  on  improving  customer  service,  streamlining 
business  processes  and  a  small  thing  like  contributing 
to  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  a  customized  Nortel 
Power  Network  from  WilTel  is  such  a  novel  idea. 
We’ll  design  and  install  a  network  that  integrates 
and  enhances  your  business  operations.  We’ll  even 
handle  the  glitches  through  ongoing  maintenance 
and  network  monitoring.  Call  it  24/7  assurance. 
Basically,  you’re  free  to  worry  about  the  things  you 
need  to  worry  about.  It’s  the  kind  of  stuff  fairy 
tales  are  made  of. 

SM 

WilTel 

A  Williams 

Communications  Group 
Company 

YOUR  POWER  NETWORK.  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

For  the  rest  of  the  story,  call  WilTel  at 
1.888.9WilTel  www.wiltel.net 

Nortel  and  Power  Network  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom. 
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NCR  turbocharged 

Union  Pacific’s 
data  engine. 


“We  were  searching  for  a  data  warehouse  powerful 
enough  to  handle  complex  business  questions  and 
scalable  enough  to  take  us  into  the  next  century. The 
NCRTeradata  database  made  NCR  the  obvious  choice” 


Already  convinced  of  the  many  benefits  of  data  warehousing 
by  a  small  proof-of-concept  NCR  data  warehouse,  Union  Pacific 
was  looking  to  implement  an  enterprise-wide  scalable  data 
warehouse  strategy.  So  they  asked  NCR,  the  world  leader  in 
data  warehousing,  to  get  the  project  started  on  the  right  track. 
^-aiNDATA  Our  NCR  Services  professionals  helped 
Union  Pacific  consolidate  dozens  of 
disparate  systems  into  a  single  1.1-terabyte  scalable  data 
warehouse  that  captures  and  stores  mission-critical 
transportation  and  logistical  information. 

Running  our  NCRTeradata  database  on  our  scalable 
NCR  World  Mark"  servers  enables  unmatched,  ad  hoc, 
complex  business  questions,  giving  Union  Pacific's  2,300+ 
users  the  power  to  track  everything  from  accounts  payable 
to  locomotive  and  car  movement,  resulting  in  improved 
operating  efficiencies  and  millions  of  dollars  in  savings. 

NCR  Teradata  is  the  only  parallel  database  that  scales 
from  a  few  gigabytes  up  to  10  terabytes  and  beyond.  And 
NCR  WorldMark  servers  are  the  only  platform  that  scales 
from  SMP  to  MPP,  allowing  businesses 
to  start  their  data  warehouse  small  and 
grow  it  to  any  size. 

To  learn  more  about  how  NCR 
can  help  you  set  up  a  scalable  data  warehouse 
that's  perfect  for  your  business,  call  1  800  CALL-NCR, 
ext.  3000.  Or  visit  us  at  www.ncr.com.To  learn  more  about 
Union  Pacific,  visit  www.up.com. 

©NCR 


Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1997  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Year  2000  Challenge 


Jozwicki,  the  Y2K  project  manager,  felt 
the  challenge  would  be  insurmountable 
without  having  the  CFO,  COO  and 
CEO  help  convey  the  project’s  urgency. 

“We  took  the  ‘highest  first’  approach,” 
says  Jozwicki.  “We  wrote  a  one-page  pol¬ 
icy  statement  for  the  whole  company  and 
got  the  COO  to  sign  it.  That  was  impor¬ 
tant  because  the  IS  department  can’t  real¬ 
ly  set  policy  in  a  manufacturing  plant  that 
has  an  ice  cream  freezer  that  isn’t  compli¬ 
ant.  The  CEO  or  COO  has  to  do  that.” 

Inglis,  Jozwicki’s  supervisor,  sched¬ 
uled  a  meeting  with  Allied  Domecq 
COO  Jack  Shafer  earlier  this  year  in 
which  he  communicated  the  importance 
of  Y2K  compliance  as  “a  business  issue, 
not  an  IT  issue,”  Inglis  says.  “It  was  just 
a  one-on-one  meeting,  and  at  the  end 
[Shafer]  allowed  me  to  use  his  name  to 
drive  the  project.  And  he  also  said  that 
if  I  ran  into  any  stumbling  blocks,  I 
should  come  back  and  tell  him  why  we 


needed  them  removed.” 

At  NationsBank, 

Y2K  project  director 
Bob  Large  worked  with 
the  CEO  on  a  memo 
that  went  out  to  top 
managers  throughout  the  80,000- 
employee  company.  The  message:  “This 
is  important.  Support  it.”  At  Xerox,  the 
executive  committee  declared  Y2K  com¬ 
pliance  the  “number-one  business  con¬ 
tinuity  issue,”  and  CIO  Wallington’s 
Information  Management  organization 
dubbed  it  the  “number-one  priority 
globally.”  “Having  those  two  declara¬ 
tions  helped  people  understand  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  the  urgency,”  says  project 
head  Lutrario. 

At  a  leading  financial  services  compa¬ 
ny,  according  to  a  project  manager  that 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  regular  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  to  track  the  progress  of  Y2K 
work.  Three  business  unit  presidents,  who 


report  regularly  to  the 
parent  company’s  oper¬ 
ating  committee,  meet 
monthly,  and  a  global 
technology  board  made 
up  of  all  the  business 
unit  presidents  convenes  quarterly.  The 
directors  of  specific  business  units  huddle 
with  IS  executives  even  more  often. 
The  central  Y2K  group  also  produces 
monthly  reports  for  each  business  unit, 
measuring  them  against  their  own  project 
plans.  “The  idea  is  not  to  let  people  lose 
focus  on  who’s  doing  what  and  who  owns 
what,”  a  project  manager  there  says. 

Providing  CEOs  with  objective  reports 
on  the  project’s  status  isn’t  always  some¬ 
thing  IS  can  do  alone,  according  to 
Lutrario.  “It’s  our  responsibility  to  supply 
executives  with  quantitative  data  so  that 
they  can  draw  their  own  conclusions,”  she 
says.  “We’ve  gotten  the  corporate  audit¬ 
ing  [group]  involved  so  that  they’re  audit¬ 
ing  the  project  along  each  phase.  That 
kind  of  inspection  provides  data  that 
everyone  can  trust.” 

Forging  Stronger  Ties 

Ideally,  working  with  CEOs  and  directors 
on  the  Y2K  campaign  can  forge  stronger 
ties  between  lofty  levels  of  management 
and  the  IS  organization.  Establishing  those 
ties  won’t  be  a  cinch,  though.  “Bad  news 
is  hard  to  communicate  to  upper  man¬ 
agement,”  says  Y2K  analyst  Peter  de  Jager 
of  de  Jager  &  Co.  Ltd.  “What  we  have  to 
communicate  is  risk.  We  have  to  take  a 
good  honest  look  at  our  track  record  for 
delivering  things  on  time  and  go  to  upper 
management  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  reality: 
Mission-critical  systems  cannot  fail.’” 

There  is  a  silver  lining  to  this  problem, 
and  it  represents  a  big  payoff  for  CIOs 
and  their  staffs.  Many  CIOs  see  the  proj¬ 
ect  as  a  chance  to  show  their  mettle  in 
the  heat  of  battle.  “This  job  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world,”  says  the  proj¬ 
ect  manager  at  the  financial  services  firm. 
“It  could  be  the  collapse  of  the  world 
market,  and  it’s  our  chance  to  prevent 
that  and  make  sure  our  company  stays 
in  business.”  HEI 


Scott  Kirsner,  a  Boston-based  writer 
and  consultant ,  is  working  on  a  series  of 
columns  for  CIO  on  the  year  2000 
problem.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


Fly  In  the  Legal  Eagles 

Lawyers  can  help  judge  your  Y2K  liability 

PART  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

process  involves  explaining  the  legal 
ramifications  of  the  millennium  bug. 

CIOs  should  team  up  with  in-house  counsel, 
says  Jeff  Jinnett,  an  attorney  at  New  York's 
LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Greene  &  MacRae  who  has 
been  focusing  on  Y2K-related  legal  issues  for 
more  than  a  year.  IS  should  act  as  a  resource 
for  the  legal  department  when  it  prepares  a 
presentation  to  the  CEO  and  directors  about 
the  organization's  vulnerability. 

"Don't  go  in  with  doomsday  stories," 
says  Jinnett.  "Go  in  and  say,  'Look,  there  are 
certain  things  that  aren't  within  our  control.1 
For  instance,  if  the  failure  of  a  third-party  supplier  engenders  a  lawsuit,  the  company  will 
need  documentation  to  prove  its  best  intentions.  "If  we  elevate  this  to  the  board  level  now, 
we  can  show  later  that  we  had  a  corrective  plan  adopted,  funded  and  tracked  by  the  board." 
That  makes  for  good  proactive  protection. 

Jinnett  says  corporate  directors  will  naturally  be  concerned  about  their  personal  liability  in 
shareholder  lawsuits.  "The  CEO  and  the  board  need  to  show  that  they  are  informed  and  in¬ 
volved,"  he  says.  "One  critical  thing  is  to  create  a  due  diligence  record  for  the  company,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  approached  the  problem  in  good  faith."  Jinnett  says  it  will  be  tougher  for 
plaintiffs  to  win  lawsuits  in  the  years  following  the  turn  of  the  millennium  if  the  board  was  in¬ 
formed  and  involved  with  Y2K  compliance. 

A  bonus  for  the  CIO:  Presenting  a  legal  strategy  as  part  of  the  plan  shows  that  there's  been 
consideration  of  the  company's  business,  not  just  the  company's  technology.  -5.  Kirsner 


"What  we  have  to 
communicate  is  risk." 

-Peter  de  Jager 
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Nortel  grows  to  #1  in market. 
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For  anyone  who 
still  thinks  of  us  as  only  a  voice 
company- now  can  we  talk? 


NORTEL  MAGELLAN  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  at  Nortel  our  consistent  success  in 
providing  wide  area  network  solutions  to  data  network  customers  worldwide  is  just  another  day  at  the 
office.  You  see,  for  nearly  25  years  we've  been  building  data  networks  -  including  enterprise  network 
switches,  frame  relay,  frame  relay  access  devices  and  packet  switches  -  for  many  of  the  world's  most  mission- 
critical  applications.  In  fact,  there  are  over  6,500  Nortel  Magellan  Passport  ATM  enterprise  network  switch 
installations  around  the  world.  Now,  combine  our  global  success  in  data  network  solutions  with  our 
continued  leadership  in  voice  networking  and  you  have  a  Nortel  Power  Network’  -  the  next  generation 
of  integrated  multimedia  networks.  If  you'd  like  to  find  out  more,  give  us  a  call.  We're  ready  to  talk. 

1-8  00-4NORTEL,  department  J18Y  or  www.nortel.com/J18Y 
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Power  Network? 
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Outsourcers  and  their  clients  don't  always 
agree.  But  as  the  story  of  Caremark  and  ACS 
shows,  even  the  most  troubled  partnership 
can  achieve  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  OUTSOURCER  AND 


client  is  always  a  delicate  one,  but  some  get  much 
rockier  than  others.  By  reading  the  story  of  this  real- 
life  example,  you'll  gain 


►  A  better  understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
outsourcing  relationships 

►  The  insights  of  executives  on  both  sides  of  a  deal 
who  have  overcome  obstacles  and  made  their 
partnership  an  award-winning  success 

►  Tips  on  managing  outsourcing  relationships  well 


When  John  M.  Deane 

joined  Chicago-based 
Caremark  International 
Inc.  as  its  new  CIO,  it 
took  him  only  a  few  days 
to  realize  he  had  a  serious 
problem  with  his  out¬ 
sourcer.  At  a  weekly  meeting  between  his  staff  and  the 
staff  of  Affiliated  Computer  Services  Inc.,  the  tone  of  the 
conversation  and  the  body  language  of  the  participants 
suggested  to  him  that  his  people  didn’t  like  ACS  and 
ACS’s  people  didn’t  much  like  Caremark  either.  Although 
he  can’t  recall  today  exactly  what  was  discussed  in  that 
January  1995  meeting,  “it  seemed  to  be  extremely  con¬ 
frontational,”  Deane  remembers. 

Meetings  between  outsourcers  and  their  clients  can  get 
testy  on  occasion,  but  the  contentiousness  in  the  room  that 
day  went  beyond  normal,  Deane  thought.  The  apparent 
rift  was  particularly  troubling  because  Caremark,  a 
provider  of  mail-order  employee  drug-prescription  bene¬ 
fit  plans  to  corporations,  was  growing  by  30  percent  to  40 
percent  a  year.  To  support  such  rapid  growth,  IS  heavily 
relied  on  its  outsourcer  and  was  in  just  the  third  year  of  a 
10-year  contract  with  ACS.  But  things  were  not  going  well. 

Caremark  had  a  number  of  technical  gripes  with  ACS, 
including  some  unusual  disk  operating  errors  as  well  as 
some  operational  errors  by  ACS  technicians  that  slowed 
transaction  response  times.  Even  more  disturbing,  though, 
was  the  apparent  communication  breakdown  between  the 
two  technical  staffs.  For  example,  “people  on  my  staff 
were  saying  that  ACS  responded  to  our  job  requests  too 
slowly,”  Deane  remembers. 
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Meanwhile,  Dallas-based  ACS  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  intensive  soul-searching.  Outsourcing,  still  a  young 
industry,  was  changing.  The  common  mind-set — 
whereby  outsourcers  refused  to  do  anything  for  a  client 
outside  the  explicit  bounds  of  a  contract  and  would 
sometimes  fight  over  contract  language  well  after  the 
ink  had  dried — was  creating  animosity  among  clients 
and  tarnishing  the  industry’s  image.  ACS  would  have 
to  work  hard  to  regain  its  clients’  trust. 


Origins  of  the  Deal 

CAREMARK  AND  ACS  HAD  INKED 
the  10-year  outsourcing  pact  in 
1992.  Caremark  outsourced  its 
data  center  needs  largely  because 
it  wanted  to  move  off  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  platform 
and  onto  an  IBM  Corp.  MVS 
mainframe  environment.  The 
company’s  IS  braintrust  and  Price  Waterhouse,  the 
consulting  firm  developing  Caremark’s  Quantum 
Leap — a  system  tailored  to  its  business — concluded 
that  a  mainframe  would  serve  its  needs  better  than 


The  Caremark  situation 
was  among  three  or  four 
that  were  personally 
embarrassing  to  me.  ” 

-Jeffrey  Rich 
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a  VAX  or  any  Unix  system  available  at  the  time.  But 
Caremark  didn't  have  the  expertise  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  shift  to  the  MVS  environment.  So  Caremark’s 
IS  honchos  wrote  themselves  a  prescription:  an  out¬ 
sourcing  contract  with  ACS. 

The  deal  was  unusually  challenging  for  ACS.  The 
outsourcer  not  only  had  to  support  two  environ¬ 
ments,  VAX  and  MVS,  but  it  also  had  to  satisfy  a 
client  that  was  growing  faster  than  a  teenage  bas¬ 
ketball  center.  ACS  also  had  to  buy  Caremark’s  VAX 
equipment  knowing  that  use  of  those  machines 
would  plummet  after  Quantum  Leap  for  the  MVS 
environment  came  online.  “There  were  some  bumps 
in  the  road  related  to  the  complicated  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  in  the  first  two  years  [of  the  contract],”  says 
Darwin  Deason,  ACS  chairman. 

When  the  original  outsourcing  contract  was 
signed,  Caremark,  a  spinoff  of  Baxter  International 
Inc.,  was  little  more  than  a  startup  in  a  nascent  indus¬ 
try.  But  the  convenience  and  lower  cost  of  providing 
drug-prescription  benefits  by  mail  caught  on  fast  in 
corporate  America.  By  the  end  of  1995,  Caremark 
was  a  $1.4  billion  company  and  had  outgrown  the 
scope  of  the  original  deal.  Caremark’s  data  process¬ 
ing  volumes  were  much  higher  than  either  side  had 
anticipated,  and  that  was  making  it  tough  for  ACS 
to  maintain  optimal  service  levels. 

hollowing  Deane’s  first  ominous  meeting  between 
his  people  and  ACS,  he  questioned  his  staff  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  his  suspicions  of  a  rocky  outsourcing 
partnership  were  correct.  He  soon  concluded  that 
he  was  dead  right:  His  staff  had  lost  trust  in  ACS. 
Lor  instance,  Caremark  programmers  thought  ACS 
technicians  did  a  poor  job  of  tuning  the  environment 
on  which  Quantum  Leap  was  to  run.  Even  though 
Caremark’s  technical  personnel  were  new  to  the 
MVS  environment,  their  loss  of  faith  in  ACS’s  abil¬ 
ities  led  them  to  do  that  work  themselves.  In  order 
for  the  deal  to  work,  Deane’s  staff  had  to  regain  con¬ 
fidence  in  ACS.  And  because  Quantum  Leap  would 
become  Caremark’s  customer  support  lifeblood,  the 
outsourcer  had  to  be  as  committed  to  the  project  as 
Deane’s  people  were.  “I  wanted  ACS  to  feel  that  our 
customers  were  their  customers,”  he  says. 

The  problems  between  Caremark  and  ACS 
didn’t  flow  from  just  one  direction,  though.  Deane 
began  to  suspect  that  his  people  might  be  unfairly 
burdening  ACS.  In  early  Lebruary  1 995,  Deane  flew 
to  Dallas  to  state  his  case  and  get  ACS’s  side  of  the 
story  firsthand.  Deane  laid  out  to  ACS  executives 
his  concerns  about  the  communication  and  techni¬ 
cal  problems  Caremark  was  experiencing.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  told  them  he’d  like  to  exercise  his  right  to 
renegotiate  the  contract.  The  contract  included  a 
clause  that  allowed  Caremark  to  renegotiate  prices 
if  its  data  traffic  doubled.  Caremark  was  nearing 
that  point. 

After  hearing  ACS  managers  respond  to  his  com¬ 
plaints,  Deane  could  empathize  with  their  plight. 
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Caremark  was  growing  so  fast  that  it  couldn't  accu¬ 
rately  forecast  its  data  processing  volumes,  making 
it  difficult  for  ACS  to  accommodate  the  company’s 
needs.  ACS  staffers  were  also  miffed  by  Caremark’s 
insistence  on  doing  all  of  the  Quantum  Leap  tuning 
and  groused  about  having  to  debug  programs  they 
thought  they  should  be  writing  themselves.  Once  he 
learned  about  ACS’s  difficulties  with  Caremark, 
Deane  realized  he’d  have  to  make  some  adjustments. 
He  told  ACS  executives  that  he  desired  a  mutually 
beneficial  partnership  and  pledged  to  work  toward 
that  end.  ACS  officials  did  likewise. 

In  that  same  month,  ACS’s  president  resigned 
and  was  replaced  by  Jeffrey  A.  Rich,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  his  CFO  post.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Deason  brought  in  Henry  Hortenstine  as  executive 
vice  president.  Hortenstine  had  been  a  CIO  with 
crestar  Bank  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  later  Dallas- 
based  Lomas  Financial  Corp.  Those  personnel 
moves  eventually  would  revive  a  relationship  that 
was  headed  for  intensive  care. 

The  Healing  Begins 

By  this  time,  Caremark  had 
become  ACS’s  largest  outsourc¬ 
ing  client  and  merited  special 
attention.  Hortenstine  assumed 
direct  oversight  of  the  account 
and  flew  to  Chicago  to  meet 
with  Deane.  Hortenstine  and 
Deane  established  an  immediate 
rapport  and  mutual  respect.  Both  genuinely  felt 
that,  with  some  hard  work,  the  partnership  was 
salvageable  and  indeed  could  thrive.  “Henry  and  I 
agreed  that  we  could  make  a  win-win  philosophy 
a  reality  under  our  watch,”  Deane  remembers. 

Deane’s  problems  were  soon  readily  apparent  to 
Hortenstine.  Deane  was  refereeing  conflicts 
between  his  people  and  Price  Waterhouse,  between 
his  people  and  ACS,  and  between  Price  Waterhouse 
and  ACS.  “As  a  former  CIO,  I  could  relate  to  John’s 
situation,”  Hortenstine  says.  But,  in  retrospect, 
Hortenstine  admits  he  didn’t  realize  the  magnitude 
of  Deane’s  displeasure  with  ACS.  “For  the  first  few 
months,  my  account  managers  were  shielding  me 
from  the  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  says. 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  it  became  clear  to 
Hortenstine  that  he  had  some  irritated  clients,  and 
Deane  was  among  them.  The  situation  worsened  in 
fall  1995,  when  a  series  of  powerful  thunderstorms 
struck  Dallas  and  twice  knocked  out  power  to  sec¬ 
tions  of  ACS’s  data  center.  Both  times,  Caremark’s 
systems  went  down.  Deane  could  empathize  with 
ACS  when  his  company’s  rapid  growth  contributed 
to  slower  processing  speeds,  but  he  couldn’t  tolerate 
his  system  going  down  because  of  a  thunderstorm. 


Obviously,  an  outsourcer  can't  control  the  weather, 
but  it  can  take  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  lightning- 
induced  power  outages. 

Less  than  six  months  after  taking  his  post.  Rich 
authorized  a  $200,000  investment  to  beef  up  the 
company’s  power  supply.  He  knew  ACS’s  reputation 
was  now  on  the  line  in  several  customers’  minds, 
including  Deane’s.  “The  Caremark  situation  was 
among  three  or  four  that  were  person¬ 
ally  embarrassing  to  me,”  Rich  says. 

ACS’s  commitment  to  fix  its  power 
supply  woes  heartened  Deane, 
although  he  thought  those  problems 
shouldn’t  have  existed  in  the  first 
place.  In  his  mind,  ACS  was  on  pro¬ 
bation.  While  ACS  top  executives 
scrambled  to  win  back  their  clients’ 
trust,  Hortenstine  and  Deane  focused 
on  healing  the  Caremark-ACS  rift. 

Both  executives  first  had  to  quell  hos¬ 
tilities  between  their  staffs  before  any 
meaningful  progress  could  be  made.  “We  both 
worked  hard  to  convince  some  vocal  opponents 
within  our  organizations  that  this  [partnership] 
could  work,”  Deane  says. 

A  number  of  key  players  in  Caremark’s  IS  depart¬ 
ment  advocated  severing  ties  with  ACS  and  bringing 
the  data  center  back  in-house,  but  Deane  wasn’t 
ready  to  give  up  on  the  relationship.  After 
Hortenstine  tabbed  Duncan  Rarity,  an  account  man¬ 
ager  based  in  Chicago,  Caremark’s  home  territory, 
to  take  over  the  Caremark  account,  Deane’s  comfort 
level  with  ACS  began  to  rise.  Unlike  the  previous  ACS 
account  manager,  who  was  based  in  Dallas,  Rarity 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  Caremark’s  IS  shop.  Having 
him  on-site  every  day  made  a  huge  difference  in  the 
tenor  of  the  relationship,  Deane  says.  In  fact,  Rarity 
became  a  trusted  member  of  Deane’s  staff,  attending 
all  IS  meetings  and  living  and  breathing  the  Caremark 
culture.  That  level  of  coordination  between  ACS’s 
account  manager  and  Caremark  was  exactly  what 
Deane  felt  he  needed  to  make  the  outsourcing  part¬ 
nership  work. 

Hortenstine  continued  to  keep  close  tabs  on  the 
Caremark  account.  The  atmosphere  between  the 
two  organizations  was  clearly  improving  but,  as  in 
a  strained  marriage,  there  were  still  acrimonious 
debates.  At  one  meeting,  even  the  normally  unflap¬ 
pable  Hortenstine  lost  his  cool.  “I  remember  get¬ 
ting  very  emotional  once,”  he  says.  “I  can’t  even 
remember  what  the  details  were,  but  both  sides 
were  dancing  around  an  important  issue  instead  of 
addressing  it  directly.” 

Deane  respected  Hortenstine’s  candor  and  gradu¬ 
ally  felt  he  could  trust  the  former  CIO.  In  time, 
“[Hortenstine]  was  able  to  see  past  the  boundary  of 
his  company  and  see  my  customers  as  his  customers,” 
Deane  says.  That  mind-set  mattered  to  Deane  even 
more  than  uptime/downtime  benchmarks. 


“  We  both  worked 
hard  to  convince 
some  vocal 
opponents  within 
our  organizations 
that  this  partnership 
could  work.  ” 

-John  Deane 
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Another  Setback 


JUST  WHEN  IT  SEEMED  THE  RIFT  HAD 
been  bridged,  the  unpredictable  Texas 
weather  struck  again.  Before  ACS’s 
power  upgrades  were  completed, 
another  lightning  strike  caused  a  third 
power  outage.  Caremark’s  system  went 
down  again.  Deane  was  running  out  of 
patience.  He  flew  to  Dallas  once  more, 
demanding  a  meeting  with  top  executives,  including 
Chairman  Deason.  Deane  stated  his  case:  He  could 
tolerate  a  few  technical  glitches,  but  he  absolutely 
couldn’t  afford  for  the  system  to  go  down.  Caremark 
could  lose  customers  if  these  outages  persisted.  Deane 
also  wanted  to  renegotiate  the  contract  soon.  ACS’s 
data  processing  costs  had  fallen  substantially  due  to 
technological  advances  since  the  contract  was  signed, 
and  Deane  wanted  Caremark’s  rates  reduced. 

Both  Rich  and  Hortenstine  now  sensed  that  they 
were  in  real  danger  of  losing  a  prized  customer.  ACS 
had  invested  millions  in  several  Amdahl  Corp.  main¬ 
frames  to  support  Caremark.  Losing  that  account 
would  have  been  distressing  if  not  disastrous.  In 
February  1996,  Deane  and  Hortenstine,  along  with 
their  entourages  and  lawyers,  sat  down  for  three  days 
to  hammer  out  a  revised  contract.  The  marathon 
negotiating  session  would  either  save  or  sever  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  both  sides  knew  it.  Deane  was  quite 
ready  to  void  the  contract  and  rebid  it  to  all  comers. 
He  also  strongly  considered  the  advice  of  some  staff 
members  to  bring  the  data  center  back  in-house. 


We’ve  reached 
the  point  where 
the  ACS  staff 
here  on-site  is 
considered  part 
of  our  staff  ” 
-Mike  Tedder 
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For  his  part,  buoyed  by  the  personal  trust  he  had 
established  with  Deane,  Hortenstine  was  optimistic. 
“I  was  always  confident  that  we  could  do  what  it 
took  to  provide  the  operating  environment  that  they 
needed,”  he  says.  “I  also  knew  we  could  take  care  of 
the  pricing  issue.”  There  was  one  thing  eating  away 
at  him,  though:  The  electrical  upgrades  hadn’t  been 
completed.  What  if  another  thunderstorm  knocked 
out  Caremark’s  systems  before  the  ink  dried  on  the 
new  deal?  “I  was  concerned  that  the  clock  would  run 
out  before  we  could  fix  the  environment  for  their 
needs,”  Hortenstine  says. 

A  Make-or-Break 
Negotiation 

The  negotiations  were  intense, 
tedious  and  difficult  but  never 
contentious,  Hortenstine  recalls. 
A  “gain-sharing  relationship” 
strategy  solved  the  pricing  prob¬ 
lem.  The  contract  was  modified  so 
that  when  ACS  reduced  its  data 
processing  costs,  it  would  lower  its 
CPU  hour  charge  to  Caremark.  The  idea  was  to  make 
it  less  expensive  for  Caremark  to  stay  with  ACS  than 
to  bring  the  data  center  back  in-house.  In  return, 
Caremark  guaranteed  a  minimum  usage  level  and 
pledged  to  communicate  its  growth  rates  better. 

Deane  insisted  that  some  clauses  be  included  that 
would  penalize  ACS  if  it  didn’t  meet  minimum  per¬ 
formance  standards.  The  two  sides  agreed  that  ACS 
would  have  to  maintain  an  overall  performance 
benchmark  of  99.9  percent  of  optimal  transactional 
processing  speed.  There  was  some  intense  negotia¬ 
tion,  however,  over  the  baseline  figures  for  different 
types  of  transactions.  After  much  haggling,  that  net- 
tlesome  issue  got  resolved  to  both  sides’  satisfaction. 
The  end  result:  ACS  would  reduce  Caremark’s  bill  if 
the  outsourcer  fell  short  of  performance  standards — 
which  addressed  the  power  supply  issue,  among 
others — and  earn  extra  money  if  it  exceeded  them. 

Deane  also  pushed  for  beefed-up  customer  satis¬ 
faction  standards  in  the  hopes  of  improving  ACS’s 
communication  and  responsiveness.  To  address  those 
issues,  Hortenstine  hired  a  third  party  to  conduct 
annual  surveys  of  Caremark’s  IS  staff  to  determine 
whether  his  company  was  providing  the  level  of 
service  its  client  needed.  Deane  got  what  he  wanted 
and  agreed  to  a  two-year  contract  extension. 

In  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  relationship, 
Caremark  added  a  new  wrinkle  when  it  was 
acquired  in  September  1 996  by  Medpartners  Inc.,  a 
physician  practice  management  company  based  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Medpartners,  in  effect,  is  an  out¬ 
sourcer  attending  to  the  administrative  needs  of  doc¬ 
tors’  offices.  In  early  1997,  Deane  took  over  respon- 
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AcceleratedSAP.  Five  quick  steps  to  a  better  ROI.  Get  the  most  powerful  business  software 
in  the  world  the  fastest  way  possible  with  AcceleratedSAP."  It’s  a  new  program  that  allows  you  and  your 
TeamSAP  ’  consultants  to  follow  a  proven  five-step  path  to  R/3™  implementation. 


From  Project  Preparation  through  Go  Live,  tools  and  templates  minimize  delays 
and  unplanned  costs.  Even  after  you’re  up  and  running,  we’re  there  to  support 
you  every  step  of  the  way.  Already,  companies  using  AcceleratedSAP 
have  gone  live  in  less  than  six  months.  So  with  the  returns  in  on 
AcceleratedSAP,  now  it’s  time  for  you  to  get  your  better 


return  on  information.  For  more  information,  visit  us  at 
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TeamSAP  is  a  new  initiative  representing  SAP’s  commitment  to 
our  customers’  success  through  programs  such  as  AcceleratedSAP. 
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sibility  for  Medpartners’  entire  IS  operations.  So  far, 
the  Medpartners  acquisition  hasn’t  significantly 
altered  the  relationship  with  ACS,  Deane  says. 


“I  wanted 
A  CS  to  feel 
that  our 
customers 
were  their 
customers 
-John  Deane 


A  Model  Partnership 

SINCE  THE  CONTRACT  WAS  RENE- 
gotiated  in  February  1996,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  has  improved  steadily.  ACS 
hasn’t  had  a  power  outage  in  more 
than  two  years.  Deane  has  achieved 
his  vision  of  a  harmonious  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  staffs. 
“We’ve  reached  the  point  where  the  ACS  staff  here 
on-site  is  considered  part  of  our  staff,”  says  Mike 
Tedder,  vice  president  of  systems  operations  at 
Medpartners’  Chicago  office  who  is  responsible  for 
day-to-day  Caremark  IS  operations.  ACS  staff  mem¬ 
bers  now  sit  in  on  all  Caremark  IS  meetings,  and  the 
us-versus-them  divide  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

For  its  part,  ACS  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  contract  more  than  once  to  keep  Deane  happy. 
For  instance,  after  Medpartners  acquired  a  compa¬ 
ny  in  Southern  California  recently,  ACS  provided  a 
detailed  review  of  Deane’s  plan  to  consolidate  some 
of  the  acquisition’s  data  centers.  “I  felt  extremely 
comfortable  asking  ACS  to  review  my  work  plan,” 
Deane  says.  “They  did  it  as  a  professional  courtesy.” 

Once  seemingly  headed  for  divorce,  the  partner¬ 
ship  is  now  an  award-winning  model  for  outsourc¬ 
ing  success.  In  May  1997,  Infoserver,  an  online  jour¬ 
nal  covering  the  outsourcing  industry,  gave  the 
Medpartners/ACS  partnership  an  Editor’s  Choice 
Award  for  Best  Integrated  Relationship.  “The 
ACS/Medpartners  relationship  resulted  in  a  rarity: 
a  true  win-win  outsourcing  partnership,”  says  Peter 
Bendor-Samuel,  president  of  Dallas-based  Everest 
Software  Corp.,  sponsor  of  Infoserver  and  provider 
of  training,  consulting  and  software  to  manage  out¬ 
sourcing  relationships.  “It’s  a  situation  with  enlight¬ 
ened  management  on  both  sides.” 

But  there  is  no  “happily  ever  after”  in  any  out¬ 
sourcing  deal.  Both  sides  must  continue  to  negoti¬ 
ate  issues  and  work  toward  a  cooperative  partner¬ 
ship  daily.  As  Bendor-Samuel  warns,  “outsourcers 
like  to  sit  on  a  deal  and  milk  it.”  Deane  will  have 
to  continue  to  advocate  his  company’s  interests. 

The  success  of  this  relationship  depended  on  the 
people  who  manage  it,  Hortenstine  says.  Fie 
attributes  much  of  the  turnaround  to  the  trust  that 
he  and  Deane  developed  and  acknowledges  how 
precarious  the  situation  was.  “Once  it  deterio¬ 
rated  as  far  as  it  did,”  he  says,  “it  took  special  effort 
and  a  little  luck  to  create  a  positive  outcome.”  BE] 


Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  at 
pfabris@cio.com. 
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Words  to  the  Wise 

Three  experts  offer  tips  for 
making  an  outsourcing 
deal  work 

John  M.  Deane,  executive  vice  president  and 

CIO,  Medpartners  Inc. 

1 .  Will  your  outsourcer  treat  your  customers 
as  though  they  were  its  own?  If  the  answer 
is  no,  rethink  your  strategy. 

2.  Define  success  through  the  eyes  of  your 
customers.  Make  those  things  the  metrics 
for  your  outsourcer. 

3.  The  relationship  should  function  as  if  the 
outsourcer  and  your  company  are  one  entity. 
The  outsourcer  has  to  participate  in  every¬ 
thing  you  do. 

4.  From  the  beginning,  establish  relationship 
management  roles  on  each  side. 

5.  Deal  with  difficult  issues  directly  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  you  don't,  they  will  fester  and 
organizations  will  start  to  drift  apart. 

6.  Deal  with  people  as  high  in  the  outsourcing 
organization  as  possible. 

Jeffrey  A.  Rich,  president  and  chief  operating 

officer,  Affiliated  Computer  Services  Inc. 

1 .  If  you've  never  outsourced,  talk  to  your  peers 
who  have. 

2.  Talk  to  consultants.  CIOs  need  someone  on 
their  side  of  the  table  who  understands  the 
issues. 

3.  Prepare  your  staff  to  tell  the  outsourcer  what 
you  want.  Every  client's  needs  are  different, 
so  you  must  have  an  interactive  dialogue  with 
your  outsourcer. 

Peter  Bendor-Samuel,  president, 

Everest  Software  Corp. 

1 .  Set  clear  business  objectives  by  determining 
why  processes  are  being  outsourced  and  under¬ 
standing  all  the  components  of  the  process. 

Then  align  the  outsourcer's  capabilities  with  the 
objectives. 

2.  Build  flexibility  into  the  relationship  to  meet 
changing  business  requirements,  incorporate 
new  technologies  and  accommodate  perfor¬ 
mance  objectives. 

3.  Participate  in  internal  and  external  benchmark¬ 
ing  to  determine  a  baseline  for  comparison 
and  to  help  develop  new  business  objectives. 

4.  Set  clear  and  concise  service  levels  in  order 
to  determine  accountability.  Review  the 
outsourcer's  performance  regularly. 

5.  Reward  or  penalize  the  outsourcer  based  on 

performance.  -P.  Fabris 
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even  think  about  leveraging  it  via  the  Web.  Sound  difficult?  It  is. 


Unless  you  have  EMC  Enterprise  Storage™  with  DataReach™*  Putting  EMC  at  the  center  lets 


Not  Without 
EMC  Enterprise  Storage 


you  extract,  transport  and  load  legacy  data  5 


times  faster  than  through  the  network.  So  its  available  to  anyone  who  needs  it  right  away,  all 


the  time.  Think  about  that  when  you  hit  another  wall  in  your  data  warehouse.  To  find  out 

EMC2 

more,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  ext.  147,  or  visit  us  at  www.emc.com.  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


’Jointly  developed,  marketed  and  supported  with  BMC  Software.  Article  reprinted  from  ZD  Internet  Magazine,  June  1997.  ©Ziff-Davis  Inc.  1997. 

EMC'  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  EMC,  EMC  DataReach,  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  and  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation  ©1997  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
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INTRODUCING 

NO-SWEAT 

NET. 


The  Internet  is  wonderful — and  worrisome. 

How  can  you  ensure  it's  a  productive  tool  and  not  a  seductive  distraction?  How  can  you  protect  confidential  information  from  intruders? 

How  can  you  maximize  its  business  potential  while  minimizing  your  financial  risk? 


Novell®  BorderManager  makes  it  possible. 


BorderManager,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product, 
is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services  that  manages,  secures, 
and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 
the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

Through  tight  integration  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — BorderManager 
can  decrease  the  cost  of  managing  your  intranet  while  safely  extending  your  business  out  to  the  Internet. 

And  what's  that  mean?  Freedom. 

The  freedom  to  leverage  your  existing  hardware  and  software  investments,  reduce  the  cost  of  managing  your  corporate  networks, 
and  increase  bottom-line  productivity  up  to  1 00%!  Any  network,  any  platform,  any  browser, 

BorderManager  is  the  complete  solution  to  make  the  Internet — and  everynet — make  sense  for  your  business. 

And  now  you  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Contact  your  participating  Novell  reseller  for  a  45-day  FREE  TRIAL  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  details.  Quantities  are  limited. 

www.novell.com/bordermanager 


Novell 


® 


orderManager 


Or 


In  the  dog-eat-dog  insurance  industry, 
business  as  usual  can  mean  the  end  of  business 


BY  BRON WYN  FRYER 


sk  a  battleship  captain  to  turn  his  heavy  ship  around 
on  a  dime,  and  he’s  likely  to  laugh  at  you.  Ask  most  insur¬ 
ance  industry  CIOs  to  turn  around  the  slow-moving  vessels 
that  are  their  businesses,  and  they’re  likely  to  quit. 

For  years,  the  insurance  industry  prided  itself  on  its  staid 
and  stolid  conservatism.  But  in  an  age  of  increasingly  bitter 
competition  for  customers,  industrywide  consolidation 

and  declining  revenues  in 
many  sectors,  a  reluctance  to 
keep  up  with  rapid  changes 
can  be  an  Achilles’  heel. 
Today,  insurance  companies 
are  smarting  from  bites  taken 
out  of  their  traditional  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  global  banking 
industry,  which  has  lured 
away  customers  with  a  range 
of  life,  health,  property,  casu¬ 
alty  and  retirement  products. 

Indeed,  the  weak  state 
of  many  U.S.  domestic  in¬ 
surance  organizations  has 
already  invited  overseas 
financial  services  companies 
to  eat  up  the  vulnerable 
smaller  fish.  In  January  1996, 


THUMBNAIL 

Industry:  Insurance 

Primary  Products:  Health,  auto,  homeowners, 
property  and  casualty  coverage;  investment  prod¬ 
ucts  including  life  insurance,  401  (k)  plans,  mu¬ 
tual  funds,  retirement,  pension  and  annuities 

Revenues  for  1995  (for  all  insurance): 

$2.9  trillion 

Number  of  players:  More 
than  1 1,000  (there  are  5,000 
property  and  casualty  com¬ 
panies,  6,000  life  insurance 
companies  and  thousands  of 
others  in  specialized  areas) 
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FORCES 
OF  CHANGE 

Competition  from  Banks: 

Financial  services  companies, 
from  large  multinationals  to 
smaller  retail  hanks,  are  com¬ 
peting  with  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  to  sell  mutual  funds,  retire¬ 
ment  packages,  life  insurance 
and  other  products. 

IT  Impact:  IT  must  beat  banks 
at  their  own  game  with  data 
warehouses  that  let  users  find 
cross-selling  opportunities 
among  product  lines. 


Consolidation:  Large  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  financial 
services  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  buying  up  smaller  com¬ 
panies  at  a  record  pace. 

IT  Impact:  Mergers  and  acqui¬ 
sitions  force  IT  departments  to 
marry  heterogeneous  systems. 
Open  architectures  are  the  only 
way  to  combat  chaos. 


Flattening  Markets:  Domestic 
demand  for  life,  property  and 
casualty  products  is  dwindling. 

IT  Impact:  IT  must  support  an 
expanding  number  of  products 
and  support  offices  in  rapidly 
expanding  European,  Asian 
and  South  American  markets. 


http://www.cio.com 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  YANG 


for  example,  the 
Switzerland-based 
Zurich  Group  pur¬ 
chased  Long  Grove, 
Ill. -based  insurance  company  Kemper 
Corp.  in  order  to  provide  insurance 
and  annuity  products.  “Banks  have  been 
extremely  aggressive  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  area,”  says  Jean  Gora,  manager  of 
research  for  Life  Office  Management 
Association,  an  Atlanta-based  life  insur¬ 
ance  industry  association  of  800  member 
companies  worldwide.  “In  Europe  and 
Canada,  the  largest  banks  already  sell 
insurance  through  their  branches.  It  will 
happen  here,  too.” 

The  financial  services  sharks  aren’t  the 
only  ones  circling  in  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try’s  waters.  While  the  banks  eat  away 
at  traditional  bases  by  usurping  cus¬ 
tomers,  revenues  from  existing  customer 
bases  are  flattening  out  in  the  wake  of 
ongoing  complaints  of  lethargy  and 


I.S.  ACTIONS 

Hire  people  who  have  an  acute 
understanding  of  business  issues. 

Design  systems  for  an  open 
world,  both  informationally  and 
technologically. 

Outsource  selection  of  new 
client/server  technology  to  gain 
time  in  the  transition  from  the 
mainframe. 

Aim  for  small  wins  that  can  be 
easily  leveraged,  such  as  a  depart¬ 
mental  call  center. 


Identify  common  business 
objects  and  share  them  among 
all  lines  of  the  business. 

Dare  to  emulate  your  most  ag¬ 
gressive  competitors  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business. 


indifference  to  customer  needs.  In  fact, 
industry  analysts  note  that  the  market 
for  life  insurance  is  declining  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  annually;  the  property  and 
casualty  market  remains  stuck  at  a  slug¬ 
gish  2  percent  annual  growth  rate. 

All  of  that  unrest  is  certainly  enough  to 
give  insurance  executives  nightmares.  But 
in  an  effort  to  resist  succumbing  to  out¬ 
side  competition,  the  sleeping  giants  are 
beginning  to  rouse  themselves.  Their  strat¬ 
egy:  Beat  the  financial  services  companies 
at  their  own  game  by  becoming  a  one- 
stop  shop  for  customers’  insurance  needs. 

Powerhouses  like  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  and  Aetna 
Inc.,  for  example,  offer  a  soup-to-nuts 
array  of  products,  including  life,  home- 
owners  and  auto  insurance  as  well  as 
annuities,  mutual  funds  and  health-care 
coverage.  And  smaller  companies  are 
hedging  their  bets  by  diversifying  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  zeroing  in  on  niche  markets. 

It  isn’t  always  easy  for  a  sluggish  in¬ 
dustry  to  change  its  modus  operandi,  but 
these  organizations  have  little  choice. 
Today,  customers — particularly  those 
who  represent  large  institutions — not 
only  demand  better  service  but  want  the 
convenience  of  one-stop  shopping  as 
well.  “Pursuing  multiple  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  logical  step,”  says  Michael  D. 
Pollack,  a  principal  with  New  York 
City-based  consulting  firm  Booz,  Allen 
&  Hamilton.  “Insurance  companies  are 
already  in  the  business  of  managing  risk. 
When  an  agent  selling  life  insurance  does 
a  financial-needs  analysis,  it  makes  sense 
to  be  able  to  offer  other  products,  like 
mutual  funds,  that  fulfill  more  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs.” 

The  strategy  seems  to  be  working: 
Some  insurance  companies  that  have 
gotten  into  the  financial  services  business 
are  now  beating  out  mutual  fund  com¬ 
panies  for  institutional  business.  Aetna, 
for  example,  recently  replaced  Fidelity 
as  the  401  ( k )  coordinator  for  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Group,  CIO’s  parent  com¬ 
pany.  But  insurance  companies  fight 
such  battles  one  customer  at  a  time.  To 
maintain  “wallet  share,”  as  they  call  it, 
insurance  companies  must  find  out  more 
about  the  customers  they  already  service. 
Many  now  realize  they  are  sitting  on 
mountains  of  once-neglected  customer 
information  that  suddenly  has  become 
valuable,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  products. 


These  insurance  giants  often  see  new 
technology — particularly  client/server 
systems  and  data  warehouses — as  the 
key  to  survival.  “All  of  a  sudden,  senior 
executives  are  saying,  ‘Oh  my  God,  we 
have  customers,”’  says  John  McCauley, 
a  former  insurance  industry  consultant 
who  now  works  as  executive  director  of 
industry  marketing  at  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.-based  Informix  Software  Inc. 
“For  years,  customers  were  just  alpha¬ 
numeric  data  stored  in  the  mainframe. 
Now  companies  want  to  find  out  about 
all  these  people  they’ve  been  losing.” 

Going  After  Wallet  Share 

Unfortunately,  even  the  most  ambitious 
CIOs  realize  they’re  handcuffed  by 
gigantic  investments  in  legacy  systems. 
“CIOs  today  lose  sleep  when  they  see 
the  competition  utilizing  new  tech¬ 
nology,  while  50  percent  of  the  money 
they  have  goes  to  legacy  maintenance,” 
McCauley  observes. 

For  example,  GAN  Canada,  a  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  company  in 
Burlington,  Ontario,  was  pouring  most 
of  its  IS  budget  into  maintaining  the  nine- 
year-old  Cobol  databases  in  its  creaky 
IBM  3090  mainframe  when  management 
realized  things  had  to  change.  In  1995, 
the  company  found  it  was  rapidly  losing 
market  share  to  competitors  in  regional 
Canadian  markets,  particularly  Van¬ 
couver  and  Quebec.  And  the  mainframe 
was  at  least  partly  to  blame.  “The  exist¬ 
ing  mainframe  was  a  liability  because 
development  time  was  so  slow  and  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  readily  available,”  says 
Bill  Wallace,  GAN  Canada’s  director  of 
information  systems. 

In  hopes  of  speeding  up  its  response 
time,  the  company  decided  to  move  all 
of  its  major  operating  systems  to  a 
client/server  environment.  It  imple¬ 
mented  an  aggressive  plan  to  retrain  its 
Cobol  cowboys  in  the  world  of  Unix 
and  install  an  Oracle-based  client/ 
server  data  warehouse  running  on 
Pyramid  Technology  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  servers.  Wallace’s  staff  is 
also  moving  the  company’s  financial  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  client/server  environment  run¬ 
ning  Computron  accounting  software  in 
an  effort  to  pare  mainframe  mainte¬ 
nance  to  the  bare  minimum  and  throw 
every  available  resource  into  building  the 
new  systems — all  in  a  nine-month 
period.  The  company  unveiled  its  client/ 
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.  COMMON 
THREADS 

Expansion  of  business:  Cus¬ 
tomers  want  one-stop  shops  that 
offer  everything  from  mutual 
funds  to  health  care;  IS  must  sup¬ 
port  multiple  lines  of  business. 

The  customer  is  king: 

Insurance  companies  realize  that 
customers  can  choose  to  go  else¬ 
where.  IS  is  responsible 
for  developing  solu¬ 
tions  that  provide 
better,  faster  service. 

The  internet:  Cus¬ 
tomers  want  interac¬ 
tive  account  information 
over  the  Internet;  IS  will  need  to 
set  up  enterprisewide  architec¬ 
tures  to  support  such  requests. 

server  policy  system  in  October,  and 
Wallace  anticipates  company  fortunes 
will  improve  quickly.  “We’ll  be  able  to 
spot  trends,  analyze  things  quickly  and 
see  which  lines  of  business  are  going  up 
and  down,”  he  predicts. 

Many  insurance  industry  CIOs  are 
eager  to  implement  data  warehouses  that 
both  consolidate  customer  information 
and  allow  various  groups  within  the 
company — such  as  brokers,  sales  agents, 
customer  service  reps  and  administrative 
personnel — to  view  the  same  customer 
information  in  several  different  ways 
through  a  variety  of  graphical  front  ends. 

At  Philadelphia-based  life  insurance 
and  annuity  company  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  IS  staffers  have  built  a 
4GB  to  6GB  data  warehouse  on  a  Sybase 
Inc.  relational  DBMS  that  runs  on  a 
RISC-6000  server.  The  warehouse  orga¬ 
nizes  customers  by  name  instead  of  pol¬ 
icy  number,  improving  customer  service 
at  Penn.  “We’re  designing  all  our  systems 
with  an  eye  to  knowing  who  customers 
are  and  becoming  more  conversant  in 
their  needs,”  says  Susan  Kozik,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Penn  Mutual. 

But  she  admits  that  it’s  a  massive 
undertaking.  “We’re  talking  about 
changing  and  modifying  an  old  flat- 
file  transaction  system  to  an  object- 


oriented  activity  that  lets  you  search  on 
an  object  like  a  name,  an  address  or  a 
geographical  region,”  she  says.  “It’s  no 
longer  transaction  processing  after  the 
fact.  It’s  a  proactive  use  of  information 
and  a  major  conversion.” 

For  companies  like  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance,  hanging  onto  wallet  share  means 
implementing  new  data  access  architec¬ 
tures  to  provide  better  customer  service. 
In  1 995,  for  example,  the  health-care  arm 
of  the  company,  Prudential  Group 
HealthCare,  implemented  a  Member 
Services  System  (MSS)  consisting  of  PCs 
linked  to  Sybase  OpenConnect  running 
on  Sybase  MDI  gateways.  The  system  lets 
customer  service  personnel  access  cus¬ 
tomer  data  stored  on  1 1  IBM  3090 
mainframes.  These  mainframes,  some  of 
which  are  14  years  old,  are  stuffed  to  the 
gills  with  legacy  DB2  and  Cobol-based 
databases,  and  up  to  a  million  gigabytes 
of  customer  data.  When  customers  call 
with  questions  about  providers  or  the 
status  of  claims,  they  no  longer  have  to 
cool  their  heels  while  the  service  rep  tries 
to  wade  through  screens  full  of  arcane 
computer  code.  Now  customer  service 
representatives  pull  up  a  customer  file,  in 
English,  instantly.  Workers  are  handling 
90  calls  a  day,  up  from  60  before  the  new 
architecture  was  put  in  place. 


Waiting  forthe  Web 

Meanwhile,  many  insurance  companies 
are  moving  ever  more  aggressively 
into  the  global  market,  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  increasing  the  customer 
base  are  better.  The  insider  name  for 
this  phenomenon,  “the  Chilean  factor,” 
comes  from  private  retirement  plans  that 
have  caught  on  like  wildfire  in  Chile  and 
have  spread  throughout  Latin  America. 
“The  Chilean  factor  is  occurring  in  the 
Far  East,  where  the  market  is  growing 
at  a  rate  ranging  anywhere  from  20  to 
30  percent  annually,”  says  Informix’s 
McCauley,  who  spent  many  years  of  his 
previous  incarnation  in  international 
insurance. 

Ironically,  the  insurance  industry’s 
worldwide  aspirations  don't  always 
extend  to  the  World  Wide  Web.  Most 
insurance  companies  think  of  the  Web 
as  a  place  where  they  can  put  up  a 
billboard  to  showcase  their  offerings, 
but  few  are  thinking  of  doing  much 
else,  according  to  a  recent  study  of  170 
North  American  insurance  companies 
conducted  by  Booz,  Allen  &C  Hamilton. 
The  study  revealed  that  although  98 
percent  of  insurance  companies  now 
run  Web  sites,  only  10  percent  think  of 
their  sites  as  having  strategic  importance 
to  the  company.  And  68  percent  of 


INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  AT  A  GLANCE 


Past 


Future 


■  Gigantic  flat-file  transactional 
databases  of  up  to  1  million  giga¬ 
bytes  used  to  reside  on  mainframes; 
customers  were  not  people  but 
Coboldata. 


■  Companies  and  agents  operated  in 
product  spe- 


:  ' •  V,  , 


cialtiesand 
did  not  cross 
functions. 

Product  and 
customer  in¬ 
formation 
aboutthese  special¬ 
ties  was  stored  in  single  databases, 
or  "silos." 


■  The  insurance  industry  was  highly 
regulated;  conservatism  ruled. 


■  GUI  front 
ends  will  pro¬ 
vide  users  with 
simple  views  to 
databases  con¬ 
taining  common 
customer  data. 


■  New  products  are  developed  as 
data  warehouses  reveal  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  based  on  current  customer 
information. 


■  Web  sites  will  allow  prospects  to 
get  quotes  and  buy  simple  products, 
such  as  auto  insurance,  online. 


■  Deregulation  is  changing  the 
traditional  boundaries  between 
securities  firms,  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  financial  companies. 


http://www.cio.com 
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customers  of  multi- 
line  companies  are 
0ft  £  ^  asking  for  quotes 

online,  but  only  26 
percent  of  companies  plan  to  offer  this 
capability  by  1998,  according  to  the 
study. 

Penn  Mutual’s  Kozik  explains  that 
her  company  is  interested  in  using  the 
Web  more  aggressively  but  is  not  yet 
sure  how  to  go  about  it.  “Right  now,  the 
question  is,  How  do  I  get  enough  pull  on 
my  home  page  for  someone  who’s  look¬ 
ing  for  life  insurance?”  she  asks.  “How 
do  1  make  it  attractive  enough  to  even 
begin  the  conversation?” 

But  Booz,  Allen’s  Pollack  says  any 


hesitancy  may  be  symptomatic  of  the 
industry’s  near-fatal  conservatism.  “It 
points  to  the  fact  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  not  as  imaginative  as  they 
could  be,”  laments  Pollack.  “We  tell  our 
clients,  ‘You  need  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  Net  and  make  sure  you 
prepare  for  it  today.  If  you  don’t,  you 
run  the  risk  of  losing  big  segments  of 
the  market.’” 

A  final  defensive  strategy  for  insurance 
companies  is  to  admit  that  “if  you  can’t 
beat  ’em,  join  ’em.”  Call  it  management 
by  waking  up  and  smelling  the  coffee. 
Across  the  industry,  insurance  companies 
face  an  identical  challenge:  finding  a  way 
to  transform  themselves  into  multiprod¬ 


uct  companies  that  listen  closely  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  do  that,  they  must  overcome 
a  mind-set  that  is  foreign  to  many 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  business. 
“Historically,  insurance  folk  tended  to 
work  in  narrow  specialties — auto,  health, 
life  or  whatever,”  says  Kozik.  “If  I  were 
selling  you  a  pension  or  life  insurance 
product,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  introduce 
you  to  health  care  or  auto  coverage.”  But 
without  the  aggressive  help  of  CIOs,  such 
reluctance  can  cause  companies  to  end 
up  in  the  belly  of  a  bigger  fish.  EEI 

Bromuyn  Fryer  is  a  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  writer  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  She  can 
be  reached  at  bronwyn@fryer.xo.com. 


Prudential  Reaches  Out 

An  interactive  site  gives  customers  the  access  they've  asked  for 


When  it  comes  to  keeping  in  touch  with  cus¬ 
tomers  over  the  Internet,  Prudential  Group 
HealthCare,  a  business  unit  of  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  America,  is  ahead  of  the  competition.  The 
company  is  currently  piloting  a 
secure  extranet  Web  site,  slated 
for  rollout  in  early  1998,  that 
will  provide  some  15  million 
health  plan  members  with 
easy  access  to  their  medical 
and  dental  benefits  informa¬ 
tion  via  the  Web. 

Based  on  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  SuiteSpot 
3.0  Server  Software  and  Net¬ 
scape  Communicator  Client 
Software  that  also  incorporates 
Sun  Microsystem  Inc.’s  Java 
Computing  platform,  the  ex¬ 
tranet  will  run  on  Sun’s  Ultra 
Enterprise  2  and  Ultra  Enterprise 
3000  servers.  After  entering  an  ID 
and  password,  members  will  be  able 
to  change  primary  care  physicians,  look  up  participating 
doctors,  find  directions  to  a  doctor’s  office,  review  a  claims 
history,  download  claims  forms,  or  send  questions  or  com¬ 
ments  to  member  services. 

Prudential  hopes  this  offering  will  put  its  site  far  ahead  of 
competitors’  sites,  most  of  which  currently  are  not  interac¬ 
tive  and  offer  little  more  than  company  information.  Given 
the  fear,  uncertainty  and  doubt  that  many  in  the  government 
and  the  public  are  expressing  about  the  availability  of  med¬ 


ical  information  on  the  Internet,  Myles  Trachtenberg,  vice 
president  and  CIO  for  Prudential  Group,  is  treading  care¬ 
fully.  “No  personal  information  will  be  published  on  the 
site,”  he  insists.  “We’re  not  publishing  medical  records  or 

diagnoses.  We’re  just  putting  out 
status  information  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  access  at  all  hours.” 

Trachtenberg  and  his  staff 
are  also  taking  their  time  to 
develop  the  site.  About  25  IS 
professionals,  aided  by  teams  of 
specialists  from  Netscape  and 
Sun,  will  have  spent  at  least  a  year 
working  on  the  project  by  the  time 
it’s  rolled  out.  “To  really  develop  a 
world-class  interactive  site — includ¬ 
ing  all  the  security  and  messaging 
architecture,  and  the  links  to  legacy 
systems — takes  a  long,  hard  thought 
process,”  says  Trachtenberg. 

While  the  goal  of  Prudential’s 
extranet  is  to  make  health  care  infor¬ 
mation  as  self-service  as  possible  (“like 
the  automated  teller  machine  in  the  banking  business,” 
according  to  Trachtenberg),  it  has  another  goal:  to  invite 
customers  to  tap  into  the  company’s  other  business  areas, 
such  as  financial  services.  By  the  time  rollout  is  complete 
sometime  in  1 999,  health-care  members  who  also  happen 
to  own  Prudential  mutual  funds  will  also  be  able  to  check 
on  their  fund  status  while  they’re  logged  into  the  Web  site. 
“We  want  to  provide  a  one-stop  shop,”  says  Trachtenberg. 

-B.  Fryer 
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Where  the  world’s  information 


Man. 


“I’ll  never  forget  the  day  the  CIO  came  into  my  office 
and  told  me  we  needed  a  better  storage  solution.  One 
that  would  let  us  access  and  secure  information  from 
any  department,  anywhere  in  the  organization.  It  had 
to  be  fast,  reliable  and  work  with  our  UNIX,®  NT®  and 
NetWare"  platforms.  I  crossed  my  fingers  and  said  I’d 
do  it.  Then  I  called  StorageTek.®  And  today  I  delivered 
on  that  promise  —  on  time  and  on  budget.”  Call 
StorageTek  at  1  800  786-7835.  Or  visit  us  on  the 
Web.  After  all,  when  you’ve  got  the  experts  on  your 
side,  establishing  a  long- 
storage  solution  isn’t  a 
of  luck,  just  a  matter  of 


Delivery 


British  utility 
ScottishPower 
serves  roughly 
5  million 
customers 
across  Scotland, 
England  and 
Wales. 


Soon,  U.K.  consumers  will  be  able  to  shop  freely 
for  electrical  power,  changing  the  game  for  utilities 

I  to 

Just  ask  ScottishPower. 
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IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  THE  SUP- 
ply  of  electricity  to  large  business 
users  has  been  deregulated  since 
1 990;  starting  April  1 ,  that  deregula¬ 
tion  will  be  extended  to  all  con¬ 
sumers.  In  this  article,  you'll  learn 

►  How  ScottishPower  is  using  IT  to 
increase  efficiency  and  customer 
satisfaction 

►  Why  its  call  center  has  drawn 
such  U.S.  visitors  as  Ameritech 
Inc.  and  The  Walt  Disney  Co. 

►  Why  customer  databases  are  not 
always  a  wise  investment 

►  Why  more  than  half  of  the  U.K. 
electricity  market  is  now  in 
American  hands 


HE  BUZZARD  HITS  WESTERN  SCOTLAND  WITH 

00 

frightening  suddenness.  In  a  matter  of  hours,  driving  snow 
blankets  the  region.  By  early  afternoon,  roads  are  snarled 
and  vulnerable  rail  services  sus¬ 


pended.  Soon,  the  weight  of  snow 
and  ice  starts  to  bring  down  power 
lines,  interrupting  electricity  sup¬ 
plies  to  thousands  of  homes  and  businesses.  While 
teams  of  repair  workers  swing  into  action,  customer 
service  representatives  at  the  Glasgow  call  center  of 
British  utility  ScottishPower  begin  telephoning  affected 
customers  with  progress  reports  and  alerting  emer¬ 
gency  services  to  elderly  and  infirm  customers,  such 
as  those  on  dialysis  machines,  who  may  be  at  risk. 

Scottish  Power's  response  to  the  storm  may  seem 


UTILITY  DEREGULATION 

straightforward,  but  there’s  more  involved 
than  meets  the  eye,  explains  David  Jones, 
managing  director  of  the  utility’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems  division.  TroubleCall,  the 
call  center  system  that  coordinates  those 
responses,  “is  two  totally  different  systems 
that,  to  the  end  user,  look  like  one  big  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Jones.  ScottishPower  has  built 
a  direct  link  between  the  engineering  sys¬ 
tems  controlling  its  distribution  network 
and  the  customer  service  systems  in  its  call 
center,  a  task  that  calls  first  for  relating  the 
network  diagram  to  references  on  a  geo¬ 
graphical  map,  then  for  linking  those  to 
the  postal  sorting  codes  held  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  database.  From  there,  Scottish¬ 
Power  can  identify  affected  customers. 
Operational  since  July  1996,  TroubleCall 
is  one  of  more  than  180  projects  Jones  has 
overseen  in  a  two-year  period  of  frantic 
development  that  shows  no  sign  of  abat¬ 
ing.  Like  the  high-tech  call  center — which 
has  drawn  admiring  visitors  from  U.S. 
companies  as  diverse  as  Ameritech  Inc. 
and  The  Walt  Disney  Co.  and  which, 
according  to  Jones,  used  the  first  two  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  Enterprise  5000  servers 
in  Europe — TroubleCall  is  firmly  focused 
on  the  twin  objectives  of  greater  efficien¬ 
cy  and  increased  customer  satisfaction. 

British  utilities — government-owned 
until  former  Premier  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
privatization  revolution — were  once 
known  for  inefficiency,  high  prices  and  a 
total  indifference  to  customer  needs. 
Under  Thatcher  and  her  successor,  John 
Major,  water,  power,  gas  and  telephone 
utilities  were  first  privatized,  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  wave  of  hostile  takeover  bids 
from  foreign-owned  utilities.  Today,  they 
are  in  the  advanced  stages  of  preparing 
for  deregulation — a  process  that  will  see 
any  electric  utility  able  to  supply  electric¬ 
ity  to  any  consumer  anywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  irrespective  of  whether 
that  consumer  falls  into  the  utility’s  tra¬ 
ditional  regional  market. 

For  U.S.  utilities,  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  face  similar  changes  in  their  market 
(see  “Power  Surge,”  CIO ,  March  1, 

1 995),  the  preparations  currently  under¬ 
way  across  the  Atlantic  can  provide 
valuable  lessons.  “The  United  Kingdom 
is  at  least  five  years  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in 
terms  of  deregulation,”  says  Simon 
Allen,  a  London-based  partner  heading 
consultancy  Price  Waterhouse’s  World 
Energy  Group.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  supply  of  electricity  to  large  business 


users  has  been  deregulated  since  1990, 
and  countrywide  deregulation  for  all 
consumers  will  take  place  April  1, 1998. 
In  the  United  States,  despite  the  impetus 
of  the  federal  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992, 
which  required  utilities  to  share  their 
power  lines  with  other  utilities,  initia¬ 
tives  toward  deregulation  have  thus  far 
appeared  on  a  statewide  basis.  Six  states 
have  pilot  programs  underway,  says 
Allen,  but  most  of  these  “are  quite  small, 
affecting  20,000  retail  customers  or  so” 
(see  “The  View  from  Home,”  Page  60). 

What’s  more,  American  notions  of 
what  constitutes  deregulation  fall  short 
of  the  wholesale  upheaval  for  which 
British  utilities  such  as  ScottishPower  are 
bracing  themselves.  Deregulation  U.K.- 
style  means  that  consumers  will  be  able 
to  choose  not  only  from  which  company 
they  will  buy  their  power  but  which  util¬ 
ities  will  distribute  and  generate  it.  And 
the  distinction  between  “company”  and 
“utility”  is  substantial:  Any  organization 
with  a  mailing  list  can  enter  the  electric¬ 
ity  retailing  market  via  “affinity  deals” 
in  which  it  buys  electricity  from  a  dis¬ 
tributor  to  sell  to  its  own  consumers. 
ScottishPower  has  already  inked  a  deal 
with  the  Automobile  Association,  a 
motoring  organization,  for  example,  and 
rival  Northern  Electric  has  done  the  same 
with  Saga  Holidays,  a  tourism  company. 
The  result  is  that  nonutility  companies 
such  as  these  will  increasingly  be  a  part 
of  the  retail  electricity  market. 

The  year  2000  will  bring  a  further 
complication:  Consumers  will  also  be 
able  to  choose  the  company  that  will 
meter  and  aggregate  their  consumption, 
an  important  consideration  given  that 
the  price  of  electricity  can  change  every 
half  hour,  so  electricity  bills  must  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  reflect  that. 

OR  THE  CIOS  of once-staid 
British  electric  utilities  such  as 
ScottishPower,  the  IT  implica¬ 
tions  are  frightening.  Consumers 
are  to  be  sent  not  four  bills,  from 
the  generator,  distributor,  meter  reader 
and  retailer,  but  one,  from  the  electricity 
distributor  (or  its  affinity  partner), 
which  will  then  have  to  divvy  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  among  the  other  participants  in  a 
complex  clearinghouse  transaction.  “It’s 
not  going  to  be  easy,”  stresses  Jones. 
“There  are  25  million  households  in  the 
U.K.  and  an  unknown  number  of  pro¬ 


viders,  affinity  partners  and  would-be 
meter  readers  and  data  aggregators.” 

All  14  of  the  U.K.  utilities  have  joined 
forces  to  develop  a  £3.5  million  ($2.2 
million)  Metering  Point  Registration 
System  (MPRS),  based  on  Oracle  Corp.’s 
database  and  application  tools,  that 
keeps  track  of  the  companies  that  supply 
power  to  every  electricity  meter  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Like  the  £4.25  million 
Initial  Settlement  and  Reconciliation 
System  that  performs  the  clearinghouse 
function,  much  of  the  development  and 
management  work  has  been  outsourced 
to  Cap  Gemini,  Europe’s  largest  IT  ser¬ 
vices  company,  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication.  “It’s  a 
welcome  example  of  the  electricity  indus¬ 
try  pulling  together,”  says  David  Ingram, 
London-based  director  of  Cap  Gemini’s 
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"Product  differentiation? 
Our  electricity  is  the  same 
as  everybody  else's. 
Buying  patterns? 
People  either  buy  our 
electricity  or  they  don't. 
Consultants  will  tell  you 
that  customer  information 
is  vital,  but  it's  a  myth." 


4* 


electricity  industry  division. 

Overall,  reckons  Ingram,  the  costs  of 
preparing  for  deregulation  have  been 
massive;  he  estimates  them  at  “between 
£10  million  and  £20  million  l$6.2  and 
$12.4  million)  per  company,  although 
it’s  hard  to  determine  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  what’s  related  to  deregula¬ 
tion  and  what  isn’t.”  For  the  utilities,  it’s 
an  important  distinction.  The  U.K.  reg¬ 
ulatory  authority  can  set  maximum  price 
levels  to  constrain  profits  to  acceptable 
levels  after  allowing  for  permissible 
expenses;  while  the  costs  of  preparing 
for  deregulation  are  regarded  as  permis¬ 
sible,  the  costs  of  installing  fancier-than- 
necessary  systems  definitely  are  not. 

It  seems  as  though  the  costs  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  preparing  for  deregulation 
have  for  the  rime  being  deterred  the  major 


supermarkets — once  regarded  as  the 
nonutilities  most  likely  to  enter  the  elec¬ 
tricity  business — from  plunging  into  the 
market  in  the  immediate  future.  “Safeway 
and  Asda  did  have  talks  with  the  regula¬ 
tor  but  went  no  further,”  says  Katherine 
.Vloore,  electric  industry  editor  at  Utility 
Week ,  a  specialized  U.K.  journal  based  in 
London.  Nevertheless,  she  says  some  of 
the  big  retailers  are  simply  biding  their 
time,  pointing  to  widespread  industry 
speculation  that  grocery  retail  chains  such 
as  J  Sainsburv  PLC  will  at  some  point  find 
the  prospect  of  exploiting  the  massive 
investments  they  have  made  in  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  frequent-shopper  cards  too 
difficult  to  resist. 

According  to  Jones,  who  figures 
deregulation  will  cost  his  company 
£20  million  ($12.4  million)  in  systems 
changes,  Scottish  Power  sees  the  free 
market  as  a  massive  opportunity  that 
will  allow  it  to  sell  both  power  and 
new  services  to  a  customer  base 
many  times  the  size  of  its  historic 
natural  market  in  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Scotland,  and  to  do  so  without 
having  to  pony  up  billions  to 
acquire  competitors.  Take  new  ser¬ 
vices:  Work  is  well  advanced,  Jones 
says,  on  what  he  describes  as  “the 
fifth  utility” — smart  home  infor¬ 
mation  and  management  systems 
that  he  regards  as  a  natural  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  company’s  existing 
product  portfolio. 

For  example,  because  electricity  prices 
change  throughout  the  day,  the  company 
is  developing  a  technology  to  switch  on 
home  appliances  such  as  washing 
machines  automatically  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  power  is  the  least  costly, 
by  transmitting  the  “on”  command  via 
the  power-line  carrier.  Consumers  will 
load  the  machines  with  clothes  and  deter¬ 
gent,  press  a  “stand-by”  switch  and  wake 
up  in  the  morning  to  a  completed  wash. 
“The  customer  won’t  know  when  the 
machine  was  switched  on — but  they  will 
know  that  it  was  switched  on  when  elec¬ 
tricity  was  at  the  cheapest  rate,”  Jones 
says.  Appliance  manufacturers  are  already 
working  on  incorporating  the  appropri¬ 
ate  switching  devices,  and  Jones  is  opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  technology  will  be  avail¬ 
able  across  the  United  Kingdom  by  2002. 

First,  however,  the  company  must  sur¬ 
vive  the  onset  of  deregulation.  As  one  of 
just  two  utilities  in  the  U.K.  electric 


industry  that  generate  electricity  as  well 
as  sell  it  to  consumers,  ScottishPower  is 
clearly  well  placed  to  exploit  economies 
of  scale  through  vertical  integration. 
Customer  profiling  and  segmentation 
techniques  will  certainly  help  market  the 
power,  although  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  that  might  be  expected. 

“In  the  utility  industry,  we’re  told  that 
we’ve  got  to  understand  our  customers 
better,”  says  Jones,  noting  that  pundits 
have  predicted  utilities  will  need  to  start 
assembling  the  same  gargantuan  cus¬ 
tomer  segmentation  databases  that 
retailers  and  airlines  have  developed.  He 
is  skeptical.  “Product  differentiation? 
Our  electricity  is  the  same  as  everybody 


call  center  has  dramatically  improved 
ScottishPower  s  ability  to  serve  its  customers. 

else’s.  Buying  patterns?  People  either  buy 
our  electricity  or  they  don’t.  Consultants 
will  tell  you  that  customer  information 
is  vital,  but  it’s  a  myth.” 

Accordingly,  ScottishPower  has 
eschewed  building  a  customer  marketing 
database  and  opted  instead  to  buy  from 
a  specialist  agency  the  information  it 
needs  as  it  needs  it.  Says  Jones,  “Why 
spend  between  £5  million  and  £10  mil¬ 
lion  gathering  information  that  others 
already  hold?”  This  strategy  also 
removes  the  need  to  comply  with  the 
United  Kingdom’s  burdensome  data  pro¬ 
tection  regulations,  which  force  com¬ 
puter  users  to  register  with  a  government 
agency  any  information  they  hold  on  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.  Figuring  that  slick  ser¬ 
vice  and  innovative  new  products  will 
ultimately  count  for  more  in  consumers’ 
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The  View 
from  Home 

Pilot  programs  in  the 
United  States  suggest 
that  deregulation 
may  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the 
bottom  line 

In  the  United  States,  dereg¬ 
ulation  is  thus  far  a  statewide 
phenomenon.  Some  states,  no¬ 
tably  California,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Massachusetts,  are 
ahead  of  the  pack,  but  about  40 
others  are  in  the  midst  of  enact¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  deregulation 
legislation. 

One  outcome  could  be  lower 
prices — 17,000  New  Hampshire 
consumers,  for  example, 
enjoyed  an  1 8  percent  price 
reduction  over  a  two-year  pilot 
program.  However,  optimists 
looking  at  the  experiences  of 
other  countries  need  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  electricity  is  already 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  most  other  places.  Many 
Californians  regard  their  rate  of 
10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  as 
expensive,  but  U.K.  rates  are 
£0.08  per  kilowatt  hour — or 
around  13  cents.  Overall,  ana¬ 
lysts  expect  U.S.  prices  under 
interstate  competition  at  least  to 
average  out  state-to-state  differ¬ 
ences,  which  currently  vary  from 
around  4  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  to  about  15  cents. 

Whatever  the  price  impact, 
one  thing  seems  certain: 
Electricity  is  going  to  become  a 
commodity.  For  CIOs  with  an 
eye  on  the  electricity  meter,  that 
could  mean  this  will  be  another 
area  in  which  it  pays  to  shop 
around. 

-M.  Wheatley 


eyes,  Jones  prefers  to  stress  the  role  that 
the  call  center  and  the  home  manage¬ 
ment  services  will  play  in  differentiating 
ScottishPower  from  other  utilities. 

Indeed,  the  call  center  has  already 
generated  some  very  positive  customer 
feedback.  Whereas  previously  only  60 
percent  of  callers’  queries  could  be  dealt 
with  on  the  spot,  without  involving  back 
office  staff  in  checking  records  and  so 
forth,  now  the  figure  is  90  percent, 
according  to  Customer  Service  Manager 
Walter  Russell.  “Deregulation  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  leverage  that  ability 
across  the  whole  country,”  Russell  says. 

UT  BEFORE  ScottishPower 
can  gain  a  single  watt  of  new 
business,  the  company  must 
finish  putting  in  place  its  inter¬ 
nal  portion  of  the  clearing¬ 
house  and  MPRS  systems  that  it  will 
need  in  the  post-deregulation  world. 
The  electricity  regulatory  authority 
mandated  that  trials  of  the  new  systems 
had  to  start  in  October  in  order  for  fine- 
tuning  and  debugging  to  take  place 
ahead  of  the  April  1  deadline,  and  lag¬ 
gards  will  be  penalized.  ScottishPower’s 
systems  will  be  ready  on  time  and  will 
work  as  promised,  Jones  says,  with  a 
wry  grin  that  betrays  a  sneaking  suspi¬ 
cion  that  not  every  utility  is  in  as  com¬ 
fortable  a  position. 

Bravura?  Probably  not.  After  joining 
ScottishPower  in  1 995,  Jones  set  about 
“turning  a  large  mainframe  shop  into  a 
fully  distributed  environment,”  a  feat  that 
eliminated  a  lot  of  the  legacy  code  that  is 
apparently  holding  back  other  utilities. 
Since  Jones’s  arrival,  ScottishPower  has 
arranged  strategic  supplier  relationships 
with  IBM  Corp.,  Sun,  Novell  Inc.,  3com 
Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  “which  has 
resulted  in  some  very  attractive  dis¬ 
counts,”  Jones  says.  The  company  has 
also  driven  server  utilization  upward  by 
combining  applications  for  separate  parts 
of  ScottishPower’s  disparate  clutch  of 
businesses  on  common  servers. 
“Measured  in  MIPS,  we  have  42  times 
the  computing  power  of  two  years  ago 
but  only  twice  the  depreciation — mean¬ 
ing  that  that  we’re  delivering  21  times  as 
much  computer  power  per  pound.” 
Although  Jones’s  role  is  that  of  CIO,  his 
managing  director  title  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  his  mission  to  ruthlessly  market-test 
his  £17  million  ($10.5  million)  budget 


and  the  efforts  of  his  320-person  staff 
against  the  offerings  of  third-party  pro¬ 
viders.  “We  either  deliver  value  or  cease 
to  exist,”  he  explains. 

Jones’s  boardroom  colleagues  have 
been  equally  busy.  In  contrast  to  sleepy 
utilities  that  have  found  themselves  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  others  since  privatization, 
ScottishPower  has  been  doing  some  of  the 
swallowing — becoming  one  of  just  three 
of  the  originally  privatized  14  companies 
to  remain  independent.  In  October  1995, 
the  company  acquired  Manweb,  an  elec¬ 
tricity  utility  operating  in  northwest 
England  and  North  Wales.  In  August 
1996,  it  purchased  Southern  Water,  a  util¬ 
ity  handling  water  and  waste  for  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  consumers  in  southern  England. 
ScottishTelecom,  a  fledgling  telephone 
subsidiary,  is  already  dialing  up  revenues 
of  £37  million  ($23  million). 

But  ScottishPower’s  acquisition  of 
another  electric  utility  ranks  as  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  industry:  Most  of  the  electric 
utilities  that  have  been  taken  over  have 
been  acquired  by  American  companies, 
which  apparently  view  U.K.  deregulation 
as  a  test-bed  for  their  own  forthcoming 
market  liberalization.  Indeed,  more  than 
half  of  the  U.K.’s  electricity  market  is  now 
in  American  hands:  Of  the  14  electric  util¬ 
ities  set  up  under  privatization  seven  years 
ago,  eight  have  been  acquired  by  U.S. 
companies,  with  at  least  one  further  bid — 
the  acquisition  of  Energy  Group  by 
PacifiCorp. — in  the  pipeline. 

The  interest  U.S.  utilities  are  display¬ 
ing  in  the  U.K.  market  is  not  lost  on 
Jones,  who  sees  ScottishPower’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  software  expertise  as  a  com¬ 
modity  that  is  increasingly  marketable 
to  U.S.  utilities  not  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  piece  of  the  U.K.  market  them¬ 
selves.  “I  can’t  believe  they’ll  want  to 
reinvent  all  this  for  themselves,”  he  says. 
Observing  a  recent  article  in  The 
Economist  that  mentioned,  “American 
utility  bosses  with  wives  who  like  to 
come  to  London  and  shop  at  Harrods,” 
he’s  clearly  figuring  that  in  the  future, 
some  of  them  might  come  to  Glasgow 
instead.  The  stores  might  not  be  as  posh, 
but  transatlantic  visitors  could  return 
home  with  something  beyond  price — the 
means  of  survival.  HE3 


Malcolm  Wheatley,  a  United  Kingdom- 
based  freelance  writer,  can  be  reached  at 
malcolm_wheatley@compuserve.com. 
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u  ONSIDER  THIS  A  TRIPLE  SHOT  □  F  IRON 
AND  ADRENALINE,  HEADED  RIGHT  FDR  THE 
HEART  DF  YDUR  COMPANY’S  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS.  IT’S  CALLED  THE  ADAPTIVE 

Component  Architecture,"  from  Sybase? 
It’s  a  complete,  integrated,  end-to-end 

ARCHITECTURE  FOR  HANDLING  ALL  YOUR 
INFORMATION  NEEDS,  FROM  HIGH  PERFOR¬ 
MANCE  DATABASE  SERVERS  TO  LEADING 
EDGE  MIDDLEWARE  AND  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS. 

►  this  ARCHITECTURE 
IS  DESIGNED  TO  WORK 
WITH  EVERYTHING  IN  YOUR 
ENTERPRISE  NO  MATTER 


INTRODUCING 

ADAPTIVE 

COMPONENT 

ARCHITECTURE 


WHAT  PLATFORM  OR  VENDOR  YOU  USE. 

You’ll  beableto  create  new  Customer- 
Centric  Computing  applications  that 

USE  STANDARD  COMPONENTS  DEPLOYED 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  ON  ANY  TIER,  ACCESS¬ 
ING  ANY  DATA.  AND  YOU’LL  BE  OPEN 
TO  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  INTERNET 
AND  FUTURE  TECHNOLOGY.  ►TO  LEARN 
MORE,  CALL  TODAY  FOR  OUR  WHITE  PAPER 
AT  1  -BDD-BSYBASE  (REF.#ACCI  ).  And  VISIT 
US  AT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/SUCCESS. 
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Your  Database  Is  about 
to  Get  More  Complicated 

That’s  good  news  if  you’re  looking  for  ways  to  store 
images ,  audio,  video  and  other  Web  elements 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 

UNTIL  RECENTLY,  OBJECT-ORIENTED 
database  management  systems 
(OODBMSs)  were  the  poor 
cousins  of  relational  systems, 
relegated  largely  to  niche 
applications  and  serviced  by  small  ven¬ 
dors.  Suddenly,  the  gorillas  of  the  dis¬ 
tributed  relational  DBMS  scene  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  noise  about  plug-ins  and 
hybrid  object/relational  database 
servers  that  can  handle  data  types  of 
all  sorts.  As  a  result,  users  with  com¬ 
plex  data  types  and  object-oriented 
applications  can  now  choose  a 
database  from  a  broad  field  of  suitors. 

There  are  three  basic  approaches  to 
finding  the  right  database:  Choose  an 
object  database,  an  object-relational 
hybrid  or  a  good,  old  fashioned  relational  back 
end  with  middleware  to  allow  the  database  to  speak  to 
object-oriented  applications.  Each  choice  has  its  share 
of  staunch  defenders  and  critics,  though  the  right  deci¬ 
sion  ultimately  depends  on  a  user’s  particular  needs. 

The  sudden  interest  in  object  databases  springs,  in 
part,  from  the  shortcomings  of  relational  databases. 
Useful  as  relational  databases  can  be,  there  are  a  few 
things  that  they  don’t  do  very  well.  For  starters,  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  storage  to  manip¬ 
ulate  bulky,  complicated  data  such 
as  images,  digital  audio  and  video, 
geospatial  information  and  the  like. 
In  years  past,  that  sort  of  data  was 
relatively  rare — why  store  data  if  the 
desktop  systems  and  networks  nec¬ 
essary  to  distribute  it  aren’t  afford¬ 
able?  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Internet 


and  Web  has  changed  all  that,  according  to  Richard 
Finkelstein,  a  consultant  with  Chicago-based  Per¬ 
formance  Computing.  “Prior  to  the  Web,  there  wasn’t 
any  good  way  to  deliver  complex  data  to  customers,”  he 
says.  “Now  people  are  throwing  all  kinds  of  data  over 
the  lines — images,  multimedia,  etc.” 

A  second  limitation  of  RDBMSs  lies  in  their  awk¬ 
wardness  in  communicating  with  object-oriented  appli¬ 
cations.  Developed  in  languages  such  as  C++  and 
Smalltalk,  object-oriented  applications  are  capable  of 
defining  complicated  relationships  between  data.  An  air¬ 
line  reservation  system,  for  example,  might  include  data 
that  is  fairly  straightforward  by  itself:  Locations  of  air¬ 
ports,  flight  schedules,  customer  identification  numbers 
and  payment  methods  are  easy  enough  to  store  in  rela¬ 
tional  tables.  But  as  the  airline  tries  to  adjust  pricing 
dynamically  to  maximize  revenues  for  every  flight  (a  pro- 
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cess  known  as  yield  optimization),  each 
data  type  becomes  a  variable  in  an 
increasingly  complex  equation.  Finding 
the  most  attractive  and  reasonable  prices 
or  the  most  direct  routes  using  standard 
RDBMS  tables  results  in  a  joining  of  mul¬ 
tiple  tables,  and  “joins  are  computation¬ 
ally  expensive,”  says  Joshua  Duhl,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Stillpoint  Consulting  in 
Arlington,  Mass.,  who  points  out  that 
joining  tables  bogs  down  performance 
and  thus  answers  come  back  slowly.  The 
performance  lag  that  occurs  when  object- 
oriented  (OO)  applications  access  rela¬ 
tional  data  is  called  an  “impedance  mis¬ 
match”  (a  term  borrowed  from  electrical 
engineering  to  describe  inefficient  current 
flow).  Faced  with  just  that  problem,  Air 
France  recently  opted  to  move  its  reser¬ 
vation  system  to  an  object-oriented  back¬ 
end  database  from  Versant  Object 
Technology  Corp.  in  Fremont,  Calif. 

Fuzzy  Solutions 

For  Air  France,  the  payoff  for  being  able 
to  adjust  ticket  prices  quickly  to  the  opti¬ 
mum  level  was  a  revenue  hike  of  1  to  3 
percent — more  than  enough  to  justify  the 
move  to  the  OODBMS.  Duhl  says  the 
purely  object-oriented  approach  is  just 
starting  to  reveal  sufficient  payback  to 
garner  the  attention  of  CIOs,  and  the 
OODBMS  market  is  showing  signs  of  life. 
Needless  to  say,  the  relational  vendors  are 
not  going  to  take  that  lying  down; 
RDBMSs  are  stretching  their  wings  and 
being  touted  in  many  cases  as  “object/rela- 
rional”  hybrids  (or  ORDBMS,  for  yet 
another  serving  of  alphabet  soup).  Then 
there  are  various  middleware  vendors  that 
seek  to  provide  a  layer  between  object- 
oriented  applications  and  relational  data, 
buffering  the  impedance  mismatch  and 
bringing  performance  up  to  snuff.  “The 
solution  space  is  starting  to  get  a  little 
fuzzy,”  Duhl  says,  as  the  sharp  distinction 
between  object  and  relational  is  attacked 
from  both  sides  as  well  as  the  middle. 
However,  we  can  safely  break  the  options 
into  three  groups: 

■  The  hybrid  approach:  Object/rela¬ 
tional  databases.  This  is  the  approach 
promoted  by  software  from  Oracle 
Corp.,  Informix  Inc.  and  Sybase  Inc. 
New  versions  of  these  vendors’  premier 
database  products  are  just  hitting  the 


Promises,  Promises 

ATM  may  finally  be  ready  to  move  out  of  the 
shadows  and  into  the  WAN  spotlight 


Like  a  kid  bringing 
home  a  bad  report  card, 
asynchronous  transfer 
mode  technology  has  been 
charged  with  not  living  up  to  its 
potential.  CIOs  have  scoffed  at 
its  uses  as  a  WAN  protocol, 
but  that  could  soon  change. 

Many  CIOs  who  previously 
decided  against  using  ATM  for 
various  reasons  are  now  reconsider¬ 
ing  their  decisions.  “For  organizations 
that  want  to  carry  data,  video  and 
voice  on  a  WAN,  and  handle  the  dif¬ 
ferent  traffic  types  intelligently,  ATM 
is  the  best  way  to  go,”  says  Raj  Jain,  a 


professor  of  computer  science  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  Columbus  and  an 
active  member  of  the  ATM  Forum,  the 
ATM  standards-setting  organization. 

For  years,  CIOs  who  wanted  to 
deploy  ATM  on  a  WAN  had  to  deal 
with  the  mess  of  constantly  shifting 
standards.  “The  result  was  that  orga¬ 
nizations  didn’t  know  where  the  stan¬ 
dards  were  going  to  settle  out,  and  that 
helped  slow  ATM’s  market  penetra¬ 
tion,”  says  David  Peterson,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  at  Datapro,  a 
Delran,  N.J.,  market  research  firm. 
Peterson  notes  that  the  situation  has 
stabilized  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
as  the  ATM  Forum  has  worked  with 
vendors  and  users  to  reach  a  consensus 
on  a  wide  array  of  ATM-related  tech¬ 
nologies.  “It’s  getting  better  all  the 
time,”  says  Peterson,  “although  work 
still  needs  to  be  done  on  providing 
strengthening  voice  standards.” 

With  ATM  benchmarks  becoming 
more  solid,  a  wide  array  of  telecom¬ 
munications  carriers  have  begun 
rolling  out  public  ATM  networks.  The 
services  allow  organizations  without 
the  internal  resources  to  deploy  a  pri¬ 
vate  ATM  network  to  fully  embrace 
ATM  technology.  Robert  Lisenbee, 
director  of  business  development  for 
3Com’s  broadband  access  division  in 


Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  notes  that  public 
networks  allow  organizations  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  lower-cost,  scalable  WAN. 
“Instead  of  running  a  leased  line  to  and 
from  every  site,  the  sites  can  just  plug 
into  the  WAN  as  needed,”  he  says. 
Lisenbee  adds  that  many  public  ATM 
network  carriers  also  offer  customers 
the  opportunity  to  upgrade  smoothly 
from  frame  relay  by  allowing  both  pro¬ 
tocols  to  exist  on  the  same  network. 

Still,  many  CIOs  continue  to  stick 
with  frame  relay  as  their  primary  pro¬ 
tocol  out  of  a  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
cost-justify  ATM’s  added  bandwidth 
across  an  entire  WAN.  “Until  recent¬ 
ly,  this  strategy  made  some  sense, 
since  ATM  wasn’t  able  to  provide  a 
cost-effective  bandwidth  smaller  than 
T3  [lines],”  says  Jain.  But  inverse 
multiplexing,  a  relatively  new  stan- 
dards-based  solution,  has  changed 
the  situation,  providing  the  slower  T1 
speeds  widely  used  by  many  organi¬ 
zations.  “Inverse  multiplexing  is  forc¬ 
ing  many  organizations  to  reevaluate 
their  WAN  strategy,”  says  Jain. 
Although  MCI  is  the  only  major  car¬ 
rier  currently  offering  inverse  multi¬ 
plexing,  competitors  are  expected  to 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  soon. 

ATM  will  play  a  major  role  for  most 
organizations  in  the  years  ahead, 
according  to  Joe  Lueckenhoff,  AT&T’s 
vice  president  for  data  network  ser¬ 
vices.  “The  basic  pieces  are  finally  in 
place,”  he  says.  “The  market  feels  a  lot 
like  frame  did  in  1 992.  It  appears  that 
the  same  sort  of  explosive  growth  is 
about  to  take  place.” 

-John  Edwards 
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market,  and  each  allows  users  to  buy  plug-in  mod¬ 
ules  that  let  an  RDBMS  support  new,  complex 
data  types.  IBM  Corp.  is  also  adding  object  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  NT  and 
Unix  versions  of  DB2.  The  four  companies  are  not 
equal  in  their  zeal  for  object  support,  and  each  has 
a  different  name  for  its  technology  (see  “The  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Game,”  Page  66). 

■  The  sandwich  cookie  approach:Middleware 
connecting  OO  applications  to  relational  data.  Some 
solutions  in  this  space  strive  to  be  plug-and-play, 
while  others  provide  components  that  the  corporate 
application  developers  can  use  to  cobble  together 
their  own  custom  connections.  Persistence  Software 
Inc.  offers  products  based  on  “live  object  caching” 
technology;  Persistence  sits  on  application  servers 
between  the  OO  front  end  and  the  relational  back 
end,  caching  the  most  commonly  called  data  on  the 
middle  tier  for  fast  access.  Rogue  Wave  Software  Inc. 
in  Corvallis,  Ore.,  provides  prebuilt  components 
that  users  can  plug  into  their  custom  OO  applica¬ 
tions,  automating  the  relational  data  retrieval  pro¬ 
cess,  and  Ontos  Inc.  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  offers  Ontos- 
Integrator  with  the  same  aim.  Such  products  give 
users  control  over  the  interaction  of  the  applications 
and  the  data;  the  downside  comes  in  the  traditional 
burden  of  programming  and  maintenance. 

■  The  Great  Wall  approach:  Two  separate 
databases.  Many  users  still  choose  to  leave  their  re¬ 
lational  databases  untouched  while  maintaining  a 
separate,  entirely  object-oriented  database  for  com¬ 
plex  data  types.  Vendors  supporting  this  approach 
include  Computer  Associates  International  Inc.,  of¬ 
fering  the  Jasmine  OODBMS  as  a  separate  product 
from  its  Openlngres  relational  database.  Other 
pure  OODBMS  vendors  include  Ontos,  Poet  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  (owned  by  Novell  Inc.)  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  and  Object  Design  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

None  of  these  approaches  is  perfect  for  every 
need  or  every  application,  and  of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  corporate  applications  that  run  just  fine 
on  relational  databases.  Users  who  have  moved  to 
OODBMS  are  strong  in  their  predilections,  though. 
Charles  Fishman,  chief  technical  officer  for 
Incredible  Cards  in  Hicksville,  N.Y.,  selected  CA’s 
Jasmine  for  his  company.  Incredible  Cards  makes 
biometric  identification  cards,  storing  data  such  as 
fingerprints,  which  certainly  fits  the  “complex” 
moniker.  The  RDBMS  vendors’  object/relational 
effort  “is  trying  to  bend  it  and  mold  it  to  make  it 
work  in  an  object-oriented  world,”  says  Fishman. 
“They  do  work,  but  for  future  expansions,  I’m  able 
to  take  these  databases  that  I’ve  written  and  reor¬ 
ganize  them  much  more  quickly.”  It’s  a  lot  easier  to 
plug  relational  data  into  an  object  database  than  the 
other  way  around,  he  says.  Similarly,  Ken  Warner, 
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SSL 

Safe,  Secure  and  Secret 


Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  technology  exists  to  make 
transactions  over  the  Internet  safe  from  even  the  most  ingenious 
scam  artists.  Trouble  is,  encrypting  and  translating  information 
uses  tremendous  amounts  of  processing  power,  which  causes  user  traffic 
jams.  Until  now,  the  only  way  to  circumvent  that  obstacle  was  to  load  up 
on  servers — an  expensive  proposition  and  a  growing  problem. 

■  Cipher  Corp.,  based  in  Cambridge,  England,  has  come  up  with  a  solution. 
Its  nFast  cryptographic  accelerator  sends  the  job  of  encryption  to  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  co-processor,  increasing  the  number  of  transactions  that  a  server  can  pro¬ 
cess  up  to  1 00  times.  So  while  your  confidential  messages  are  being 
decoded,  your  machine  is  busy  processing 
business-critical  transactions. 

■  Cipher's  products  are  specifically 
designed  to  support  Internet  applica¬ 
tions  developed  from  the  ground  up 
to  implement  security  standards 
that  have  become  routine  on  the 
Web,  including  SSL  and  SET.  Retail 
shops,  financial  institutionsand 
travel  agencies  are  all  beginning  to 
use  nCipher.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  sales@ncipher.com,  visit 
www.ncipher.com  or  call  508  691-6487. 


Check  This  Out 

Ever  thought  about  all  the  time  and  money  you  could  save 
if  you  didn't  have  to  buy  envelopes  and  stamps?  Salt  Lake  City- 
based  Create-A-Check  Inc.'s  product,  also  called  Create-A-Check, 
contains  Send-A-Check,  a  feature  that  sends  checks  electronically,  reduc¬ 
ing  costs,  improving  efficiency  and  enhancing  security. 

All  you  need  is  a  bank  account,  a  personal  computer  and  a  modem. 
You  can  import  invoice  information  from  other  software  packages  or  en¬ 
ter  your  payment  information  manually  into  Send-A-Check.  You  then  se¬ 
lect  which  payments  you  want  to  make  electronically  and  transmit  them 
to  the  processing  center.  Payments  are  made  as  if  you  had  written  the 
checks  from  your  bank  account,  and  they  arrive  at  the  vendor  with  full  re¬ 
mittance  information — discounts,  adjustments  and  line  item  descrip¬ 
tions.  You  can  even  pay  multiple  invoices  on  a  single  payment  and  use 
multiple  bank  accounts. 

Create-A-Check  customers  pay  about  a  nickel  per  check;  paper  checks 
can  cost  as  much  as  a  quarter  each.  And  since  your  checks  seldom  appear 
in  the  paper  version,  there's  no  need  to  worry  about  wasting  the  extra 
checks  printed  for  obsolete  accounts.  Also,  no  negotiable  check  stock  can 
be  stolen  or  lost. 

Call  800  621-5720  or  visit  www.createacheck.com. 
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OutLook™ 

•  The  industry’s  most 
efficient  keyboard, 
mouse,  and  monitor 
switch,  offering 
multiple-system 
access  from  a 
single  console. 


OSCAR™ 

•  Apex’s  revolutionary  on-screen 
interface  allows  users  to  control 
hundreds  of  servers  from  a  single 


OutLook4™ 

•  Multi-user  console  switch 
enhances  direct  server  • 
control  in  growing  IS 
departments. 


ial™ 

•  Single-user  console  switch 
controls  Sunw  systems  with 
OSCAR  technology. 


* 


w* 


•  Exclusive  matrix  switching  system 
enables  command-center  control  of 
enterprise  networks. 


SwitchBack 

•  Drives  console  connections 
600  feet  via  UTP-5  cable  to 
remote  users. 


A— 1000 

•  Single  user,  multimedia  switch 
for  eight  audio  sources. 


DensePack 

•  Rock-solid  server  cabinets,  configured  aj 
to  customer  specification,  incorporate  l| 
cable  management,  slide-out  shelving,  *1 
and  Apex’s  range  of  switch  technology. 


LabSuite™ 

•  These  IS  work  desks  are 
tailored  to  facilitate 
network  administration. 


Apex  PC  Solutions  is  #  3  on 
Business  Week’s  “1 00  Best 
Small  Corporations”  list. 
—  Business  Week,  May  ‘97 


H  growing  number  of  America's  biggest  corporations  rely  on  Apex  for  ingenious 
client/server  solutions.  Up  and  down  the  line.  Apex  delivers  smart  products  that 
save  you  hassle,  clutter,  administrative  headaches,  floorspace  —  and  money.  Start  your 
ascent  to  greater  efficiency.  Call  on  Apex  for  the  best  answers  every  step  of  the  way. 


OSCAR  Viewpoint  OutLook  OutLook4  SunOiai  SwitchBack  LabSuite  DensePack 


Peak  performance  at  every  level 
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APEX’ 

PC  SOLUTIONS 


Apex  PC  Solutions,  Inc. 

20031  142nd  Ave.  NE 
Woodinville,  WA  98072 

Tel:  (425)  402-9393 
Tel:  (800)  861-5858 

fax:  (425)  402-9494 
e-mail  sales@pcsol.com 


Innovation  & 
Technology  by 
Design 


http://www.apexpc.com 


®  1 997,  Apex  PC  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  OSCAR,  Outlook *,  OutLook, 
and  SunDial  are  trademarks,  and 
SmtchBack,  and  ViewPoint  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Apex  PC  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
the  United  States  and  certain  other 
counlries.AII  other  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Emerging 

Technology 

senior  software  engineer  at  American 
Meter  Co.  in  Scott  Depot,  W.  Va.,  says 
relational  solutions  couldn’t  provide  the 
performance  demanded  by  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  highly  distributed  applications. 
American  Meter  is  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  gas  meters  and  uses  a 
collage  of  central  and  remote  databases 
to  store  and  analyze  natural  gas  usage 
data.  “We  have  been  working  with  a  net¬ 
work-model  relational  database,  and  we 
flat-out  broke  it.  It  couldn’t  provide  what 
we  needed,”  he  says. 

American  Meter  then  experimented 
with  a  custom  solution  built  around  a 
current  relational  DBMS  but  hit  the  wall 
in  terms  of  both  performance  and  future 
flexibility.  Warner  notes  that  one  can 
break  down  a  complex  object  into  small¬ 
er  pieces  through  a  concept  known  as 
decomposition.  However,  he  adds,  “the 
problem  isn’t  so  much  fitting  the  data  in. 
You  have  a  lot  of  places  where  you  have 
code  that  tries  to  describe  a  relationship 
[in  the  data].  If  your  business  model 
changes,  it’s  very  difficult  to  track  down 
all  the  little  fractures  that  occur;  you  don’t 
know  the  side  effects  [of  changing  the 
application  logic  in  one  place].” 

Instead  of  choosing  an  RDBMS, 
American  Meter  selected  Objectivity/DB, 
an  OODBMS  from  Objectivity  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  OODBMS  users 
take  the  plunge  when  creating  a  system 
from  scratch  rather  than  updating  an 
existing  system.  Warner  says  object/rela¬ 
tional  solutions  make  sense  for  those 
leveraging  a  legacy  system.  But  “building 
a  new  system  introduces  a  level  of  com¬ 
plexity  and  fragility  that  you  don’t  need,” 
he  says.  Finkelstein  takes  a  particularly 
dim  view  of  object/relational  hybrids. 
Storing  multimedia  data  isn’t  a  technical 
problem;  the  pure  OODBMSs  handle  it 
adequately,  he  says,  so  relational  vendors 
aren’t  addressing  any  need  other  than 
their  own  desire  to  get  a  slice  of  the 
expanding  object  database  pie. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  users, 
great  advantages  come  with  having  all 
the  corporate  treasure  in  one  storehouse 
instead  of  in  multiple  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  CPI  Corp.  in  St.  Louis 
operates  portrait  photography  outlets  in 
Sears  stores.  Looking  for  a  competitive 
advantage,  the  company  has  integrated 


The  Object  of  the  Game 

The  big  RDBMS  purveyors  are  approaching  objects 
with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  so  choosing 
among  them  requires  some  close  examination 


Informix  Software  Inc.,  with  its 
Universal  Server  product,  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  bearer  for  the  object/relational 
approach.  Informix  has  partnered 
with  numerous  other  software 
providers  to  develop  DataBlades, 
which  are  modules  that  plug  into  the 
Informix  ORDBMS  to  handle  specif¬ 
ic  complex  data  types.  As  of  July,  In¬ 
formix  had  announced  development 
of  42  DataBlades  for  the  NT  version 
of  the  Universal  Server,  supporting 
data  types  that  range  from  digital  au¬ 
dio  and  video  segments  to  time  series 
data  (for  financial  applications).  The 
DataBlades  also  support  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  data  mining  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce. 

Informix  cemented  its  place  in 
the  object-oriented  market  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Illustra  Information 
Technologies  Inc.  OODBMS  several 
years  ago;  Universal  Server  is  the 
result  of  merging  Illustra ’s  technolo¬ 
gy  with  Informix’s  relational  offering, 
and  Universal  Server  is  the  upgrade 
path  for  both. 

Oracle  Corp.  has  a  similar  approach, 
though  it  is  making  less  noise  about 
it.  Oracle  8,  the  new  version  of  its 
RDBMS,  currently  offers  a  menu 
of  five  add-in  “cartridges”  for  text, 
image,  spatial,  time  series  and  video 
data.  The  cartridges  come  separately. 


Sybase  Inc.  calls  its  rendition  the 
Adaptive  Server,  which  includes  spe¬ 
cialized  “data  stores”  for  five  com¬ 
plex  data  types:  text,  image,  geospa¬ 
tial,  time  series  and  multimedia 
(essentially  the  same  as  Oracle’s  list). 
For  those  who  like  to  watch  vendors 
hiss  at  each  other,  the  Sybase  Web 
site  (www.sybase.com)  includes  arti¬ 
cles  comparing  the  Adaptive  Server 
with  the  competing  products  from 
Informix  and  Oracle.  An  example: 
Informix  describes  its  own  Universal 
Server  as  “integrated”;  Sybase  calls  it 
“monolithic.” 

IBM  Corp.  has  introduced  a  version  of 
DB2  for  Unix  and  NT  that  includes 
some  built-in  object  handling  capabil¬ 
ities  (for  text,  time  series  and  geospa¬ 
tial  data  types).  It  also  offers  a  low- 
priced  software  development  kit  for 
building  “data  extenders”  to  let  users 
and  integrators  wrangle  with  whatev¬ 
er  additional  data  types  they  choose. 

Computer  Associates  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  has  no  hybrid  database;  it  has 
opted  to  offer  two  completely  distinct 
products:  the  Openlngres  RDBMS 
and  Jasmine,  a  new  purely  object- 
oriented  database.  Jasmine  includes 
built-in  SQL  class  libraries  that  allow 
it  to  interoperate  with  Openlngres  or 
any  other  relational  database. 

-Derek  Slater 


digital  imaging  into  its  portrait  studios; 
customers  can  order  their  prints  imme¬ 
diately  by  looking  over  the  digital  cap¬ 
tures  rather  than  waiting  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  conventional  film.  The 
image  data  is  tied  closely  to  the  point-of- 
sale  system  and  other  applications  that 
require  the  proven  levels  of  transaction 
reliability"  and  security  provided  by  rela¬ 
tional  database  technology,  says  Tim 
Hufker,  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  CPI. 

“In  some  industries,  it’s  probably  less 


clear  why  management  of  objects  has  to 
be  tied  to  the  business  rules,  but  we’re 
taking  customer  orders  from  those 
images,”  Hufker  says.  He  adds  that  CPI 
built  a  temporary  solution  with  a  home¬ 
made  middleware  layer  mapping  objects 
to  a  relational  back-end  database  but 
will  migrate  to  Informix’s  Universal 
Server  over  the  long  term  and  toss  the 
middleware.  BE] 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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Net  Business: 

Collaboration, 

Co-opetition 

&  Profit 

DECEMBER  7-10,  1997 
CENTURY  PLAZA  HOTEL  &  TOWER 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Nowhere  in  our  institutional  memory  do 
we  have  the  experience  base  to  deal 
with  the  challenges  the  'Nets  provide...  alternate 
distribution  and  marketing  channels,  enterprisewide 
collaboration,  modern  business  practices,  partnerships  with  competitors  and  new  profit  metrics. 

Although  they  have  acquired  the  experience  to  guide  business  practices,  managers 
may  sometimes  lack  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  dynamic  technologies  that  their  younger 
Web-savvy  counterparts  possess.  How  will  executives  embrace  these  new  technologies  and  the 
early  majority  articulate  the  benefits  of  this  new  business  medium? 

Net  Business:  Collaboration,  Co-opetition  &  Profit,  to  be  held  December  7-10  at 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  &  Tower  in  Los  Angeles,  will  address  these  issues.  Moderated  by 
Tom  Davenport  and  featuring  CIO's  vice  president  of  technology,  Tim  Horgan,  we  will  explore 
both  the  required  multi-disciplinary  partnerships  and  affiliations  necessary  for  improving  'Net 
business  results  and  business  mastery. 
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CIO  Portfolio 

PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Assessing  Roundtable  Value 

Some  CIOs  discover  enormous  benefits  when  they  join  roundtable  groups  that 
allow  for  networking  and  communication  with  peers.  Others  find  them  more  of  a 
time-waster  than  a  viable  forum  for  sharing  best  practices  and  the  word  on  the 
latest  technology.  CIO  examines  the  benefits  and  the  pitfalls  of  roundtables:  when 
they  work,  why  they  fail  and  where  the  risks  and  advantages  lie. 

EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

Collaboration,  Net  Co-opetition  &  Profit 

Dec.  7-10,  1 997  •  Century  Plaza  •  Los  Angeles 

Young  workers  take  on  the  challenges  of  the  Net  with  an  abundance  of  techno-savvy 
but  scant  exposure  to  business  practices.  They  must  learn  to  articulate  the  financial 
benefits  of  a  new  business  medium  to  mature  managers,  while  those  managers  must 
learn  to  embrace  new  technologies.  This  conference  will  focus  on  keeping  these  lines 
of  communication  open,  creating  multidisciplinary  partnerships  and  enabling  tech¬ 
nology  zealots  to  work  in  tandem  with  business-minded  managers. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

Feb.  1-4,  1998  •  Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  •  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Channels  of  distribution  and  the  methods  companies  employ  to  add  value  and  or¬ 
ganize  work  have  changed  dramatically  over  a  short  period  of  time.  As  we  move 
closer  to  the  21st  century,  the  Internet  and  intranets  are  creating  explosive  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth.  The  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  will  use  case  studies  and  inter¬ 
active  lectures  to  show  how  a  $2.2  billion  corporation  is  transforming  its  business 
model  through  major  IT  investments  and  strategic  planning. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGY:  TRENDS,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

As  part  of  CIO's  Best  Practice  Series,  this  survey  provides  critical  and  timely  information  from  more 
than  300  companies  that  you  can  utilize  to  develop  and  deploy  a  winning  IT  strategic  planning 
process. 

PRICE:  $975  Contact:  Karen  Fogerty  at  508  935-4091  or  fogerty@cio.com 

TECHNOLOGY  DEPLOYMENT  AND  SPENDING  SURVEY 

A  C/O/Morgan  Stanley,  Dean  Witter,  Discover  &  Co.  survey  reveals  where  IT  dollars  go  and  which 
new  technologies  are  finding  acceptance. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 

MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companies  are 
making  to  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of 
security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Denise  Perreault  at  508  935-4443  or  denisep@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  and  processes  for  effectively  establishing  and  managing 
corporate  technology  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274  or  dmartin@cio.com 

1995  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates  to 
years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


cio.com 
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Web  Central 

www.cio.com/central/ 

The  executive's  starting 
point  for  IS  resources 
on  the  Web 


Executive  Library  & 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_main.html 

Information  and  resources  on 
the  most  pressing  topics 
facing  IS  executives 


Government 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_govt.html 

CIO  articles  on 
government  IS  issues,  new 
research  and  a  wealth  of  links  of 
interest  to  public-sector 
IS  personnel 


Intranet  Resource  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 

Case  studies,  articles,  reports, 
seminars  and  links  pertaining  to 
intranet  development  and  strategy 


WebMaster's  Notebook 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_notebook.html 

A  rich  collection  of  online 
seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites 
of  interest  to  Web  managers 
and  developers 


Online  Feature  Forums 

www.cio.com/forums 

■  The  Professional  Webmaster 

■  The  Year  2000 

■  Electronic  Commerce 

■  Web  ROI 
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The  more  insight  you  hove  into  what  others  ore  doing,  the 
better  you  con  plan  and  implement  your  orun  Internet  policies 

Until  now  there  have  been  relatively  few  accounts  of  Internet  policy  benchmarks  and 
trends. That’s  what  makes  this  “best  practices”  resource  invaluable  to  anyone  who  must 
implement  a  practical  Internet  policy  or  enhance  one  already  in  place. This  report  was 
pre-released  and  beta  tested  by  CIOs  for  clarity  and  completeness. The  result  is  a 
reference  tool  that  you  can  implement  within  days  of  reviewing.  As  a  value-added 
bonus,  a  sample  memo  and  sample  policy  guidelines  have  been  appended  to  the  report. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  readers,  you  are  invited  to  purchase  “Maximizing 
The  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  for  $395. This  is  a  savings  of  $200 
off  the  regular  price. 

“MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST 
PRACTICES”  EXPLORES... 


492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 

An  IDG  Company 


□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701  or 
fax  to  (508)  872-06 1 8. 


□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# 

□  I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $395. 

City 

State 

Zip 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card. 

Card 

Telephone  No. 

No. 

Exp.  Date 

Fax.  No. 

Email 

What  kinds  of  companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies  and 
why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they  enforced? 

Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  policy?  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  companies  that  implement  Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies 
communicated? 

Who  is  responsible  for  designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web 
sites?  How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites? 

How  does  annual  revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet  policy  making  and 
procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing  different  things? 

Is  monitoring  effective?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for 
improper  use  of  the  Internet? 
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THE 


CIO 


SIXTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise 
Value  Retreat 
&  Awards 
Ceremony 

February  1-4,  1998 
Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel 
Dana  Point,  California 


Channels  of  distribution  and  the  ways  companies 
add  value  and  organize  their  work  have  all  changed 
dramatically  over  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As 
we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century,  explosive  new 
opportunities  are  being  created  by  the  Internet  and 
intranets.  Plotting  the  course  in  this  new  world  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  challenging  task. 

Through  a  combination  of  case  studies  and  inter¬ 
active  lectures,  we  will  learn  how  a  $2.2  billion 
corporation,  with  major  IT  investments  and  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  is  transforming  its  business  model. 
Systems  reengineering  and  an  aggressive  Year  2000 
strategy  are  supporting  this  case  study  enterprise  in 
capitalizing  on  a  highly  competitive  and  rapidly 
changing  marketplace. 

For  the  most  powerful  learning  experience  and  net¬ 
working  opportunity  of  the  year,  visit  www.cio.com 
or  call  800  355-0246  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
1998  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 


'Unlike  any  conference.  A  must 
for  senior  IT  management." 

Robert  Schwartz 
General  Manager 
Information  Services 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 


7  have  never  attended  a 
retreat  more  relevant  to  my 
current  business  challenges." 
Irving  Zaks 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Information  Systems  Division 


Proud  Underwriter  of 
CIO  Magazine's  Enterprise  Value  Awards: 


=?AT&T 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Partners: 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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caBieTRon 
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COMPUWARE. 
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Bay  Networks 


COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
CONSULTING 


iw  Data  General 


PLATINUM 
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itpnn 


That  HEWLETT 
miTM  PACKARD 


Novell 


Coopers  & 
Lybrand's 
Ellen  Knapp 
on  Managing 
Knowledge 
Assets 


CIO:  The  term  "knowledge 
management"  gets  used  a 
lot  these  days.  What  does 
It  really  mean? 

It  has  become  a  buzzword, 
but  CIOs  need  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  an  organization’s 
intellectual  assets.  Effective 
knowledge  management 
means  transforming  infor¬ 
mation  and  intellectual 
assets  into  enduring  value. 

That  sounds  complicated. 

People  don’t  understand 
very  much  about  the  subject 
of  knowledge.  We  know  the 
most  about  the  structured, 
transactional  data  in  terms 
of  knowledge  management, 
but  that’s  the  least  valuable 
component  of  content.  The 
unstructured,  tacit  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  important,  but 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  capture, 
access,  categorize  or  store. 
And  it  doesn’t  lend  itself  to 
the  mechanisms  that  we  use 
today  to  deal  with  more 
structured  types  of  data. 

How  do  you  work  with 
intangible  assets? 

You  need  to  use  general 
management  principles,  in¬ 
cluding  concepts  like  value 
assessment,  prioritization 
and  investment  strategies. 


Spotlight  On: 


Ellen  Knapp,  vice  chairwoman  and 
chief  knowledge  officer,  Conner^. 


Some  people  use  a  portfolio 
approach  to  manage  their 
money,  for  example.  If  they 
apply  the  same  concepts  to 
knowledge  management, 
they  begin  to  see  that  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  knowledge  have 
different  values  and,  there¬ 
fore,  different  returns  and 
risks  associated  with  them. 
Higher  returns  often  mean 
higher  risks,  and  vice  versa. 
Or,  in  some  cases,  your  risk 
may  be  in  not  owning  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge. 

Can  you  apply  the  same 
tools  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  ROI? 

Unfortunately,  the  ana¬ 
lytical  tools  we  have  to¬ 
day  were  created  for  tangi¬ 
ble  assets  like  the  raw 
materials  of  the  industrial 
era.  If  knowledge  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  next  century, 
then  we’re  way  behind  in 
creating  the  tools,  tech- 


Ly brand  LLP,  New  York 

►  L,ne  of  Business  Professional 

services 

►  Bi°  Has  been  vice  chairwoman 
since  1992;  she  also  serves  as 

chairwoman  of  Coopers  &Ly- 

bi-and  International's  Knowl¬ 
edge  Management  Group  and 
the  International  Technology 
Management  Group 

►  Day  to  Day  Responsibilities 
Manage  the  firm's  technology, 
including  its  intranet,  knowledge 
strategies  and  market  research 

►  Challenges  Architecting  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  that  addresses  the  needs 

client  staff  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  business  units 


niques  and  management 
approaches  to  manage  those 
intellectual  assets.  All  we 
can  really  do  today  is  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  those  assets 
exist  and  calculate  their  rela¬ 
tive  contribution  to  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  value  proposition. 


But  how  do  you  grasp 
something  as  intangible  as 
knowledge? 

If  you  just  think  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  abstract,  then  you 
can’t  manage  it.  You  have  to 
think  about  it  in  a  way  that 
allows  you  to  dissect  its 
value  and  its  contribution  to 
the  business.  It’s  only  when 
you  begin  to  understand 
where  and  how  knowledge 
contributes  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  core  competencies  and 
processes  that  you  can  apply 
management  princples  to  it. 

Aren't  companies  already 
doing  that? 

Many  today  focus  on 
the  acquisition  part — 
acquiring  more  and 
more  information, 
whether  from  their 
practitioners  or 
through  contracts  with 
external  data  providers 
like  Gartner  Group, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  or 
Reuters.  If  the  focus  is 
on  content  acquisition, 
then  the  almost  certain 
result  is  overload. 

What  should  they  focus 
on  instead? 

Organizations  need  to 
understand  what  their 
content  architecture 
looks  like  in  order  to 
make  intelligent  choices 
about  the  appropriate 
methods  of  distribution  to 
the  appropriate  parts  of 
their  population.  Once 
they  determine  what 
knowledge  is  most  valuable 
and  most  timely — and  how 
perishable  it  is — then  they 
can  think  logically  about 
what  content  ought  to  be 
made  accessible. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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CFO  Vision"  Software 


Reinventing  Financial  Decision  Making 


£ 

l 


CFO  Vision  from  SAS  Institute 
has  the  answers  you’ve  been  waiting 
for.  It’s  the  one  software  that  auto¬ 
mates  the  entire  process  of  financial 
consolidation  and  reporting,  bringing 
together  information  in  a  central 
data  warehouse  that’s  both  con¬ 
sistent  and  up-to-date. 

But  it  doesn’t  stop  there. 


How  can  I  be  a  strategic  business 
partner  in  enterprise  decision 
making — when  the  information  1 
need  to  make  decisions  is  widely 
scattered,  inconsistent; and  outdated? 


How  can  I  stay  in  the  competitive 
game  if  I  don’t  have  easy,  immediate 
access  to  critical  information? 


In  the  past,  finance  professionals 
everywhere  repeatedly  asked  the 
same  burning  questions: 


Supplement  to  CIO  Magazine 


(continued  from  page  1) 

Integrated  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP)  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  view  any  critical  piece 
of  information  to  reach  better  financial  decisions. 

Whether  its  product  profitability  or  detailed 
foreign  exchange  and  growth  analysis,  the 
information  you  need  is  at  your  fingertips: 

If  you  never  seem  to  have  the  key  piece  of 
information  you  need  to  make  a  decision... 

If  you  spend  hours  waiting  for  results  while 
your  financial  analysts  recreate  spreadsheets... 

If  you  need  an  integrated  solution  that  combines 
access  to  financial  and  non-financial  data, 
data  warehousing,  and  a  multidimensional 
data  structure... 

CFO  Vision  is  your  complete  solution. 

“What  decision  makers  like  most  about  CFO  Vision 
is  that  it  puts  control  of  information  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  need  it,”  says  Mary  Prince  Munn, 
SAS  Institutes  Program  Manager  for  Financial 
Solutions.  “Executives,  business  managers,  and 
analysts  can  explore  an  organization’s  finances 
down  to  the  micro  level. .  .clearly  viewing  opportu¬ 
nities  and  risks  along  the  way.” 

CFO  Vision  handles  data  from  any  platform, 
in  any  location.  There’s  no  need  to  standardize 
on  a  single  general  ledger,  spreadsheet,  or  data 
source.  As  a  result,  you  can  easily  access  the 
information  you  need — without  the  cost  of 
global  standardization. 


CFO  Vision  is  the  Premier  Source 
of  Timely,  Reliable  Information  for 
Driving  Your  Business  Forward 


CFO  Vision  is  the  only  solution  that  offers  integrated  data  warehousing, 
OLAP,  and  EIS  functionality  in  a  single  financial  consolidation,  analysis, 
and  reporting  application.  Multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP)  gives 
financial  professionals  views  of  data  which  were  previously  unavailable 
or  accessible  only  through  many  days  of  effort.  With  CFO  Vision,  you 
have  the  flexibility  and  interactivity  to  view  product  profitability,  customer 
profitability,  and  budget-to-actual  comparisons  in  any  currency... all  at 
the  click  of  a  mouse. 

In  the  finance  world,  up  to  80%  of  financial  professionals’  time  can  be 
spent  accessing  and  managing  data— with  only  20  percent  left  to  actually 
explore  the  information  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  business. 

CFO  Vision  turns  this  ratio  around,  empowering  decision  makers  to 
extract,  manage,  and  deliver  financial  information  in  a  form  that  will 
directly  contribute  to  business  success. 

Point-and-click  menus  mean  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  computer  guru  to 
be  a  financial  wizard!  You  can  drill  down  to  the  exact  level  of  detail  you 
need. .  .streamlining  the  delivery  of  all  your  key  performance  data  into 
one  up-to-the-minute,  trustworthy  flow  of  information. 


Get  the  Maximum  Return  on  Your 
Investment  in  Decision  Support  Technology 

If  you’re  lacking  up-to-date,  accurate  information  because  financial 
analysts  are  struggling  through  long  hours  to  pull  numbers  in  a  spread¬ 
sheet,  CFO  Vision  is  the  financial  management  system  you  need  to  have 
the  right  information  at  the  right  time. 

According  to  one  financial  director,  “It  used  to  take  us  eight  hours  to 
consolidate  our  financial  information  on  an  AS  400  system.  It  now 
takes  five  minutes  with  CFO  Vision. .  .right  on  the  desktop." 

Changing  the  turnaround  time  on  reconsolidation  has  a  major  impact 
on  both  the  quality  of  information  distributed  and  the  ability  of  finance 
professionals  to  interact  with  that  information.  For  example  fast  turn¬ 
around  lets  you  quickly  assess  the  potential  impact  of  a  reorganization, 
and  multiple  structures  allow  you  to  do  your  own  economic  value-added 
and  management-specific  reporting.  Financial  analysts  can  clean  up 
data  integrity  problems  and  still  get  information  out  on  time. 

CFO  Vision  is  a  Major  Step  Forward 
in  User  Empowerment— From  Both  a 
Business  and  an  IT  Perspective 

“I  can’t  get  all  the  information  I  need  from  ail  sources  into  a  single 
location,  so  that  I  can  access  information  in  a  timely  manner.  If  I  can  get 
the  information  sooner,  I  can  be  more  proactive— rather  than  reactive. " 

Sound  familiar?  CFO  Vision  streamlines  all  your  key  performance  data 
into  a  single,  cost-effective  information  flow.  There’s  no  need  for  duplicate 
efforts  and  duplicate  systems.  You  can  automate  and  organize  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  in  a  way  that  eliminates  unnecessary  manual  intervention — 
which  means  faster  answers  with  better  data  security,  and  with  less 
room  for  error. 

“I'm  tired  of  getting  data  from  multiple  sources  that  don't  reconcile. 

How  can  I  formulate  a  decision  when  one  set  of  numbers  says  we  made 
$10  million  and  another  says  $12  million?” 

CFO  Vision  delivers  all  your  data  through  a  single  warehouse,  and  gives 
you  the  power  to  define  the  business  rules  for  interacting  with  that  data. 
Once  a  change  is  made  to  the  data— anywhere  in  your  organization — 
it’s  made  once  and  for  all. 


“ The  CFO  and  the  finance  people  are  in  my  face  all  the  time  complaining 
about  not  getting  the  information  they  need  in  a  timely  way.  They  want  to 
know  why  our  systems  aren't  solving  their  problems.  ” 

SAS  Institute  provides  enabling  technology  so  that  both  the  use  and 
management  of  the  financial  information  system  can  be  controlled  by  the 
individual  decision  makers.  Easy  user  control  reduces  reliance  on  IT  and 
significantly  decreases  complexity  in  meeting  information  demands. 

Users  don’t  have  to  do  any  programming  to  make  changes  in  the  system. 
They  can  generate  reports  and  reorganize  the  business  model  any  way 
they  choose. 

To  be  an  effective  business  partner,  you  need  to  see  your  business  from 
all  angles.  CFO  Vision  empowers  you  with  the  key  information 
you  need  to  stay  in  the  competitive  game. 


m 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


For  a  closer  look  at  CFO  Vision,  contact: 


www.sas.com/vision  919.677.8200  E-mail  cio@sas.com 


THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING.  THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

TM 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  con¬ 
solidation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor... SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/vision 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/vision  919,677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  ol  SAS  Institute  Inc  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Helping  organizations  manage 
critical  work  processes  and 
information  is  Eastman  Software's 
mission.  In  fact  it's  all  we  do — and 
we've  been  helping  organizations 
like  yours  succeed  for  years.  We 
understand  that  when  your  line  of 
business  application  is  your 
business,  you  need  work 
management  software  that 
works  as  hard  as  you  do. 

Our  portfolio  provides 
award-winning  technology 
for  workflow,  imaging, 
document  management,  storage 
management  and  computer  output 
to  laser  disk  (COLD).  And  our  global 
network  of  authorized  solution 
providers  offers  a  wide  range  of 
complementary  services  designed  to 
help  you  meet  your  business  goals. 

So  when  you're  searching  for 
proven  ways  to  improve 
productivity,  reduce  cycle  times, 
and  cut  costs,  look  to  Eastman 
Software.  To  find  out  more,  call 
978-967-8000  or  access 
www.eastmansoftware.com/mission 


Eastman 

Software 


a  Kodak  Business 


©Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1997 


If  your  IT  challenges  are  expanding  faster  than  your  staff,  you 
should  be  looking  at  Tivoli's  TM  E  10™  enterprise  management 
software.  It  controls  all  your  systems,  networks  and  applications 
from  the  data  center  to  the  desktop.  So  you  can  increase 
productivity  by  automating  routine  tasks  and  giving  a  leaner  IT 
staff  the  power  to  manage  anything,  anywhere.  You  can  enhance 
availability  by  proactively  managing  distributed  systems.  You 
can  deploy  software  like  SAP  R/3  or  Lotus  Notes®  to  thousands  of 


users  from  a  single  console,  and  manage  applications  and 
events  on  an  enterprise  scale.  And  because  so  many  vendors  work 
with  our  uniquely  open,  scalable,  cross-platform  framework,  you 
can  count  on  choosing  best-in-class  products.  Something  else  to 
count  on:  As  an  IBM  company,  we  can  support  your  enterprise 
wherever  you  do  business  -  no  matter  which  vendors  you  choose. 
To  see  how  we  can  help  you  better  leverage  IT  assets,  visit 
Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  at  www.tivoli.com  or  call  1  800  2TIV0LI. 


WHEN  YOUR  “TO-DO”  LIST  GETS  BIGGER  THAN 
YOUR  IT  BUDGET,  IT’S  TIME  FOR  TIVOLI. 


Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  www.tivoli.com 

Tivoli  and  TME 10  are  trademarks  ol  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  US  and/or  other  countries  BM  is  a  trademark  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
n  the  U  S  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  Notes  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Lotus  Development  Corporation  Other  company  product  and  service  names  may  be 
trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  others  ©  1997  Tivoli  Systems  Inc  Al  rights  reserved 


The  Power  to  Manage,  anything,  anywhere. 


